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IMPLY ‘‘washing up”? morning 

S and night and taking a bath 

once a week will not keep you 

on speaking terms with health- 
ful cleanliness. 


Bathing the body from head to 
foot daily, or, at least, every other 
day, is necessary to remove the 
dead cuticle and the pores of 
the skin free, and in proper condi- 
tion to perform the functions nature 
alotted them. 


Do you know that your skin 
throws off every day 17 per cent of 
the entire waste matter which comes 
from your body? 


It is too much to ask nature to 
take care of this discharge— you 
must assist her, and frequent bath- 
ing, with good soap and fresh water, 
is the best aid. 


The main problem is to find the 
right soap. 

Good soap is a skin stimulant; 
impure soap is a skin irritant. 


Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin, 
and other adulterants, stick 
to and roughen the skin, clog the 
pores and do more harm than good. 


A high-grade soap cleanses the 
pores, softens the skin and removes 
the little bacteria of the body. 


There is no free alkali, no rosin, 
no adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. 
It is just as pure and high-grade as 
best materials can make it. We 
might incorporate some artificial 
coloring matter, scent it up with ex- 





as 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


pensive perfumes and sell FAIRY 
SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 


Such a course, however, would 
not add a whit to the cleansing 
quality of FAIRY SOAP—it would 
not make it a bit more effective; it 
would actually rob it of its white- 
ness and purity. 

If you are looking for perfume, 
why not buy it separately, and place 
it on your clothes or body? Soap 
is made to cleanse, soften and purif 
—not to scent up the body with 
fanciful odors. 


Now compare a cake of FAIRY 
SOAP with one of any other white 
soap. 

You will find the other soap yel- 
low in color, greasy in odor—and 
oft-times absolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will 
remain so. It smells deliciously 
sweet and clean. 


FAIRY SOAP—the white, float- 
ing, oval cake—sells for 5 cents at 
grocers’ and druggists.’ 
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Fairy Soap 
was granted 
highest pos- 
sible awards 
at both 

St. Louis and 
Portland 
Expositions. 








DON’T SUBSCRIBE for the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


unless you wish to have come to your home every week in the year 
a bright, interesting journal, which will keep you fully informed of 
all the latest news and information about automobiling, the United 
States Navy and the more 
powerful foreign navies, 
electricity and its practical 
uses, telegraphy, engineer- 
ing, yachting, all that is 
latest and best in the field of 
invention; infact, everything 
that stands for the progress 
of the human race. Presi- 
dent Angell of the University 
of Michigan once said: 

“I would trust any boy any- 
where who reads the Scientific 
American.” 

Hundreds of readers of 
The Youth’s Companion 
subscribe for the Scientific 
American every year. Why 
don’t you? 








A subscriber of twenty-eight years writes: “I 
have two sons, both os lucrative positions 
in the East as Electrical Engineers. They were 
made such by reading the Scientific American.” 

If your father does not subscribe for or 
read the Scientific American, get him to subscribe for you and he will doubtless be 


as interested as youare. Thesubscription price is only $3 a year. We are making a 
to readers of The Youth’s Companion only. To every 


SPECIAL OFFER NEW SUBSCRIBER to the Scientific American 


whose subscription is received before January 1, 1907, we will send the Scientific 
American for one year on receipt of $3.00, and we will also send 


ABSOLUTELY FREE the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY, 


the book shown herewith. 

It is great fun to build boats, cabins, tree houses, tents, railways, water wheels, wind- 
mills, and it is more fun to know how to build them easily and cheaply. 

The “Scientific American Boy” deals with all these things, and many more, in the 
form of a story in which ‘Bill’? and his companions explore an island and build various 
structures upon it. This fascinating book of 300 pages contains 350 helpful illustrations, 
and is beautifully printed and bound. 


You can Buy $5 Worth for $3. 
Scientific American for one year (°2°%.22") $3 t $3 
Scientific American Boy, bound in cloth, $2 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 


Scientific American Offices, 
363 Broad’y, NEW YORK. 
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The superiority of 
Community Silver 
designs is everp= 
where recognized. 


The Superiority of 
Community Silver 
plate is proved bp 
U. S. Government 
Zssayer’s test. 


Moderate Prices 
At All Dealers 


Oneida Community 
Ltd. 
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Calendar for 1907 
represents three types of 
feminine loveliness, dis- 
tinctly American. 

The original pastel drawings are 


by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
l ist, and are faithfully reproduced 











































through the employment of fifteen 
colors. Each panel is as neara 
duplicate of the original in every 
detail ofcolor as is possible. The 
size of the Calendar is 12x35 in. 


We will mail this calendar, 
postpaid, to any address, for 
10 Wool Soap wrappers; 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift's 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents 
in stamps or coin. 

Art Plates—Three single Art 

Plates suitable for framing as 

holiday gifts, have been pre- 

pared with no advertising on 


them. The complete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 














Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind. 





Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5 and 10 pound air tight pails. 












Address Swift & Company 


Department 25 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUPPOSE I'll have to 
ask the Tackermans for 
Thanksgiving!’’ Mrs. 


‘| 


Granville spoke despondently | Mrs. Granville, leaving it till the last minute; | you take the short cut, you may meet her on | 
as she pushed her heavy dark hair away from | 


her white forehead. At the moment she was | 
tired, and it seemed a good deal to be equal to | 
the people you did want, without bringing in | 
those you did not. 
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> THE UNINVITED GUESTS © 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 


but that’s the way people treat you when you’re 
poor. I’ve about made up my mind that I 
won’t go anyway now.’’ 

‘*But, mother!’’ Aurora looked imploringly 
at her parent, who sat with her hair screwed 


“Tm sure I don’t see why!’’ Her sister | up tight on the top of her head, mending her 


Ethel came promptly to the rescue. ‘‘It was 
all very well before Aunt Anna moved away,— 
they were her relations,—but I don’t see why 
we have to keep asking them to family functions 
now ; we never have the Feltons, and they are 
as nearly connected. I really think you’re silly 
about it, Mary. I know I’d never ask Mrs. 
Tackerman here again. I don’t believe she 
wants to come by the way she acts! When I 
think of all the notes and apologies and expla- 
nations and ‘feeling’ consequent on sending the 
Tackermans an invitation, I wonder you have 
the courage to try again. No matter how you 
write or say it, she knows some member of the 
family was purposely excluded. She didn’t 
speak to you for two weeks arter the last time. 
She’s never so much as offered you a cup of tea 
in all these three years, and when you’ve done 
so much for the children, too! She’s always 
sending them here for something. You’re very 
foolish if you ask them, Mary.’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps I won’t for this once,’’ said 
Mrs. Granville. ‘‘I can do something for them 
—for Aurora specially, poor child—at another 
time. ’’ 

Her spirit had indeed been tried more than 
anybody knew. And the Tackermans were not 
a family who added either grace or spirits to a 
party. 

Yet Mrs. Granville’s conscience pricked her 
even in the moment of her relief, although if 
any conscience could have felt void of offense 
hers might have been the one. 

It was part of her creed never to resist a kind 
impulse, because one never could tell how much 





she herself knew how many little kindnesses she 
had done the widow, with those three big, half- 
grown children, and how much jealousy and | 
‘feeling’? in return she had condoned—yet to | 
exclude any one from her house who wanted to | 
come hurt her. 
She fortified herself now with the thought 
that the Tackermans did not care to come; | 
probably they did not even expect an invitation 
this year. 
Not expect an invitation! The Tackermans | 
had thought of nothing but the entertainment | 
for a month past, and as the day approached, | 
the first question after even an hour’s absence 
was as to whether or not the invitation had | 
arrived. Of course it would come, but to get it | 
was part of the festivity. 
Aurora Tackerman’s eager eyes spoke for her | 
as she entered the room where her mother sat 
sewing on the Monday before Thanksgiving. 
‘**No, it hasn’t come yet. So inconsiderate of | 


a little thing might mean to some one else. Only | 


son’s underwear. Mrs. Tackerman always cov- 
ered any hole, however minute, with a patch 
half a yard square, which invariably evoked 
protests from the wearer. 

‘*Mother, you can’t mean that! Why, not 
to go to the Granvilles’ for Thanksgiving evening 
—why, it wouldn’t be any Thanksgiving at all, 
mother !’’ 

Aurora’s small face, with its light eyebrows 
and pale blue eyes, was the picture of wo. That 
delightful entertainment of music, games, recita- 
tions and refreshments in the Granville drawing- 
room was the apex of the year to the young 
Tackermans. ‘The stolidity of their appearance 
there was partly due to the very business of 
enjoyment. Every word and every gesture was 


treasured up, to be talked over for months and | 


months afterward. There were people there 
whom one met only at this time—Philip Coram, 
for instance. 

**Oh, well, there’s no use in taking on! I’ve 
got some pride, but I know wild horses couldn’t 
keep you from going once you’re asked.’’ 

Mrs. Tackerman spoke loftily. She had 
accepted so many benefits from Mrs. Granville 


that the only indemnity to her narrow soul was | 


to seem above them. She never gave, herself. 
Stinginess was embedded in her, but she would 
have laid the world under tribute for her chil- 
dren. 

**Mrs. Granville won’t write us an invitation ; 
she’]] just send word by the first one she meets. 
Bertha’s down-town now. Why, I declare, 
she’s back again. Well, Bertha?’’ 

‘‘I met Mrs. Granville outside the confec- 
tioner’s,’’ said Bertha, a greedily disposed girl 
of sixteen, large-framed and heavy-browed. ‘‘I 
saw her through the window, ordering the ice- 
cream and cakes. My, doesn’t she have good 
things to eat!’’ 

‘*What did she say ?’’ 

‘*She asked how you were, mother.’’ 

**Well?”’ 

‘*That’s all. She smiled and walked on.’’ 

Mrs. Tackerman dropped her work. ‘‘Didn’t 
she say anything to you about Thanksgiving ?’’ 

**Not a word. She just walked on.’’ 

‘Well, what on earth —’’ Mrs. Tackerman 
repressed a momentary sharp uneasiness. 
‘*That’s just like you, Bertha, dumb as an 
owl. Why didn’t you walk along with her? 
You haven’t any more idea of how to make 
yourself pleasant or throw off a suggestion than 
a brass door-knob. I suppose she thought you 
were in a hurry to get home. You might have 


not. You put on your things, Aurora, and if 


| her way back.’’ 
| ‘* Very well,’’ said Aurora, 
| doubtfully. She adored Mrs. Granville, 


somew hat 
but 


was likely to be a little tongue-tied in her 


presence. 
At seventeen Aurora was sensitively conscious 


| of being unduly thin and tall; she might have 


been pretty if her fair hair had been a little | 


more golden, her light eyes a little bluer, her 
pale skin a little pinker. 

She hurried down the street, although she 
did not know what she could say if she did 
meet Mrs. Granville. 

Thanksgiving evening! It was the one time 
when Aurora came into contact with the world 
—when she met boys and girls from New York 
and Boston who made year-long leaps in appear- 
ance and manner before she next saw them. 
There was one boy whom Aurora had looked 
at from afar until last year. 

She had always wanted to talk to him, but 
last year he had also seemed to want to talk to 
her. They were just in the middle of a conver- 
sation, and some one had claimed him before 
| she could answer his question as to her favorite 
| book. 

Aurora had not read a volume in all these 
|twelve months but she had put her opinion 
of it in the most elegant language for Philip 
| Coram’s benefit, although this year he would 
| probably have forgotten. 
| Her way led her past the station, where 
As 


| 
| there was an express coming slowly in. 


she stood there waiting, somebody jumped down | 


| and grasped her by the hand. 

| ‘*What luck!’’ cried Philip Coram. ‘‘T could 
hardly believe my eyes when I looked out of the 
| window and saw you. I’m on my way through 
| to the city.’’ 

**Oh, go back to the car!’’ 
| terror, as the train began to start. 
killed if you wait!’’ 

| ‘Oh, no, I won’t,’’ said the young man, 
| smiling at her. The sudden pink glow in her 
cheeks, the deepened blue of her glad eyes made 
| her hair look golden. 

| ‘*J?ll see you as usual Thanksgiving, sha’n’t 
|I12 You know you didn’t tell me what book 
you liked best. Well, good-by! I suppose it’s 
time to jump for it.’’ 

He relinquished the hand which he had been 
cordially holding, grasped the rail of the last 
car and swung himself lightly on to the plat- 
form, taking off his hat to her as the train 
disappeared from sight. 

Who could have dreamed of such a meeting? 
The unexpected did happen sometimes. Philip 
Coram! How grown-up he looked! What an 
air he had! 

Aurora realized with a throb of joy that she 
looked grown-up, too. And there was no pre- 


cried Aurora, in 
**You’ll be 


| found out whether she’d sent the invitation or | tense of his not remembering or her not remem- 


| bering. This kind of recognition gave a new 


| coming here! 





value to all that had gone before 
and a new anticipation to all 
that wastocome. She thought 
she would say nothing about 
the meeting, but, after all, she spoke of it as 
soon as she got home. She had forgotten about 
Mrs. Granville, but it was all right anyway, of 
course, 


**Hasn’t that invitation come yet? What do 
you think is the reason ?’’ 

This time it was Belvidere, a boy of fifteen, 
swarthy and heavy - browed like his 
Bertha, who asked the question. 

‘*Mr. Leslie—he’s Mrs. Granville’s brother, 
you know—is going to bring his banjo that 
evening. He plays out of sight.’’ Belvidere 
loved the banjo. 

**He’s likely to play out of sight of us,’’ said 
Bertha, scornfully. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving, and the 
Tackermans were in an ever-heightening sus- 
pense that almost amounted to panic. When 
you argued, it was impossible that they should 
not be asked,—that was the conclusion reached 
every time,—precedent demonstrated that any 
other theory was absurd. Yet the invitation 
had not come. 

**Oh, it’s just her way,’’ said Mrs. Tacker- 
man, meanly, with mechanical disparagement, 
to cover a sinking feeling within. ‘‘It’s gone 
out of her mind. It does seem strange, though, 
that she should be out every time you went 
for that girdle pattern, Aurora, and when 
Bertha went to borrow the cup of molasses 
she only saw Ethel. If I could only see her 
myself —’’ 

** Mother! 


sister 


mother! She’s coming! She’s 


ee 

A shriek from Bertha heralded the big Gran- 
ville sleigh, with its handsome fur lap robes 
and handsome horses, with a couple of sleds 
hitched on behind, and several children on the 
runners. Mrs. Granville had no pleasure that 
she did not share. 

‘*Well, it’s all right now, if she did leave it 
till the last!’’ grumbled Mrs. Tackerman. 
‘“‘Hurry up and open the door, can’t you, 
Belvidere? Walk in, Mrs. Granville, and sit 
down. I never expected here. You’re 
too busy usually to come and see us!’’ Mrs, 
Tackerman’s most winning form of welcome 
was a reproach. 

‘‘Why, thank you, but I’m afraid I’m too 
busy to come in even now,’’ said Mrs. Gran- 
ville. ‘‘Preparing for Thanksgiving takes so 
much time, doesn’t it? I just brought you one 
of my mince pies, and a blue silk girdle for 
Aurora. You sent round for a pattern, didn’t 
you? Well, this is a girdle I bought for myself, 
and it’s too small for me, and I thought she 
might like it.’’ 

‘*How perfectly lovely of you!’’ 
Aurora, flushing with pleasure. 

*‘She wanted it to wear Thanksgiving eve 
ning,’’ said Mrs. Tackerman, with what her 
breathless family felt to be deep significance. 


you 


murmured 














‘I’ve been fixing over the white dress you gave 
her.’’ 

‘*Blue is becoming to her,’ said Mrs. Gran- 
ville, cordially. ‘‘No, really, I can’t come in 
and sit down. I can’t stay another minute. 
I’ve so much to do to-day. I hope you’ll like 
the pie. Good-by!’’ 

She ran down the steps to the waiting 
sleigh. The Tackermans heard the bells jin- 
gling merrily away as they stood in awful 
silence, looking at each other with consterna- 
tion. 

It was hardly believable—but they had not 
been asked! 

Yet it almost seemed, as they talked it over, 
as if Mrs. Granville took their coming for 
granted—else why should she have brought the 
girdle to Aurora? No one could have been 
kinder, yet those magic words, ‘‘I expect to 
see you all Thanksgiving evening,’’ that 
would have set all doubts at rest, were left 
unsaid, 

Oh, why had they been left unsaid? Could 
it really be, after all, that she did not want to 
say them? 

‘*T know the reason! It’s all owing to you, 
mother!’’ cried Bertha. ‘‘No, Aurora, I won’t 
stop. You’ve been so disagreeable, mother, 
and acted so ugly about the invitations that 
she’s tired of asking usnow. ‘That’s what’s the 
matter, and I don’t blame her. I don’t blame 
her a bit!’’ 

‘‘Hush, Bertha!’’ said Mrs. Tackerman, se- 
verely. ‘‘You’re talking very impudently to 
your mother.’? But she went about her work 
for the rest of the day strangely quiet, with an 
odd, half-scared expression. 

She gave furtive glances at Aurora, whose 


colorless face, with its pale eyes, made a little | 


tragic moon of whiteness where she sat, while 
Bertha ‘‘banged round’’ vindictively. 

Bertha’s idea of Thanksgiving was unlimited 
food, but it was Aurora’s soul and not her body 
that hungered. What did it matter if you had 
been a year deciding which was your favorite 
book if there was no one to tell it to? 

She did not notice her mother, or the new 
look in her face, uneasy, half-conscious, half- 
ashamed. It takes a hard blow to be felt by 
some people. Mrs. Tackerman had never given 
bite nor sup that she could withhold, none of 
her children’s playmates were ever bidden to a 
meal, her pantry was bare as the palm of your 
hand to the chance comer. Yet Mrs. Granville 
had been a revelation of something hitherto 


undreamed of by her narrow spirit—an unend- | 
very human young man. He had hoped 
| to gain the complete confidence of the men 


ing love and bounty. 

‘*Aren’t the Tackermans late, Cousin Mary ?”’ 
Philip Coram, following her into the hall, asked 
the question. 

‘“‘The Tackermans are not coming to-night,’’ 
said Mrs, Granville, coldly. 

‘‘Why, Aurora said she was! 
a minute on Monday.’’ 

‘Did she?’’ 

Mrs. Granville’s eyes looked veiled. Now 
that the time of omission had arrived, she felt 
an uncomfortable yearning over the uninvited 
guests, yet she had implacably withstood the 
impulse to send for them at the last moment. 
She was not going to do it. Common sense 
told her that the Tackermans had received 
more than they were entitled to long ago. That 
a favor has been once given constitutes no valid 
claim to its continuance. 

There was a stamping in the snow outside, 
and Philip Coram ran to open the door. Mrs. 
Granviile gave a gasp of amazement—for there 
stood the Tackermans! 

Yes, Belvidere and Bertha, darkly scowling 
with happiness, Aurora all abloom, and Mrs. 
Tackerman behind, with that new look on her 
face, humble, eager, fearful of repulse. 

Mary Granville’s heart melted within her in 
swift self-reproach. If anybody wanted to come 
as much as that ! 

“IT brought you a little cake,’’ said Mrs. 
Tackerman, tremulously thrusting a small pack- 
age into her hand. ‘‘That mince pie was so 


I met her for 
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Ill. IN THE FOOD -SUPPLY KITCHEN. 


N almost every place where anything of 
| domestic science is taught in the public 

schools—and the number of such places 
has increased greatly of late years—cooking 
is regarded as an essential part of the curriculum, 

The movement to teach cooking to pupils of 
the public schools was started for the purpose 
of raising the standard of living among the 
American people, and of demonstrating the 
fact that with knowledge and skill more whole- 
some and more appetizing dishes can be pre- 
pared at home from the same materials and at 
less cost. That result has been accomplished, but 
has given rise to another and perhaps unlooked- 
for consequence. The first demand was that 
people should eat better food. The present 
demand is that trained cooks shall furnish it. 
And out of this condition has come an excellent 
opportunity for intelligent girls to reap a golden 
harvest from one of the oldest of feminine occu- 
pations—the business of cooking. 

Many, but by no means all, of the young 
women who enter this business are college- 
trained. One of the attractions of it, in fact, 
is that it is as open to the girl without any 
education as to the college graduate, if only 
she can produce the results. The knowledge 
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good, Aurora and I wanted you should sample 
something of ours for Thanksgiving. Not that 
it’s anything; we just knocked it up this morif- 
ing, but we wanted you should have it.’’ 

She paused a moment before she went on, 
interrupting Mrs. Granville’s thanks. 


“Do you know, we almost didn’t come at | 


all, the children and I, thinking you hadn’t 
invited us, till all of a sudden I remembered 
that last Thanksgiving you said you’d expect 
to see us all to-night!’’ She fastened her eyes 


HEARTENING THE 


T stooping shoulders and near- 
sighted eyes which peered keenly 
through the heavy lenses of his 
eye-glasses. ‘‘Our Mr. Crawford,’’ 







HE superintendent was a hen 





on Mrs. Granville anxiously. 
you?’’ 














‘*You did, didn’t | staggered to his apartments in the gray Novem- 
| ber dusk, went to bed, and sent for a doctor. 


‘‘Why, of course I said it!’’ cried Mrs. | The physician came, chided the young man for 


Granville, with cordiality. 


‘‘I’m so glad to} his carelessness of his health, and said a slight 


see you—you don’t know how glad I am! | operation would be necessary the next day. 


And Aurora helped to make this lovely cake. 
Aurora —’’ 


The operation was successful, and the physi- 
cian assured the anxious general manager that 


But Aurora, in the white dress with the blue | the patient would be at the factory in a couple 


girdle, was already vanishing into the drawing- 
room. She was telling Philip Coram that her 
favorite book was ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ 





SUPERINTENDENT 
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especially—when it seemed to him 
that he had merely developed into a 
successful slave-driver. 

Sometimes at six o’clock, when 
the big gong had sounded, he would 


as he was | sit by the time-machine and watch the men file 


always called by the general manager of the | down the stairs. He would have given much 


Perfection Electric Switch Company, had been 
transferred from his place as foreman of the 
wiring department to be superintendent of the 
factory at a time when an iron hand was 
needed to remedy the mischief which the lax 
methods and general inefficiency of his departing 
predecessor had created. 

It was a difficult problem of reorganization 
that he had been called upon to face; but time 
had proved that the general manager’s 
faith—he had stoutly advocated Craw- 
ford against the firm’s opposition—had 
not been misplaced. The new superin- 
tendent had entered upon his duties 
quietly, unassumingly, but with a tenac- 
ity of purpose and an unrelenting energy 
that bent all things to his will. Three 
of the best years of his life he gave 
unhesitatingly and uncomplainingly to 
the work before him. At the end of that 
time the factory was running with a 
smoothness that took several wrinkles 
out of the general manager’s brow and 
made the firm think seriously of increas- 
ing the plant. 

‘Our Mr. Crawford’’—the firm spoke 
of him proudly in this manner now 
—had made himself necessary to the 


but his success had not been entirely 
satisfactory to himself. With all his 
quiet force, the superintendent was a 


and women under him. It was respect 
he wanted rather than fear. 

The lax, easy-going régime of the 
former superintendent had made that 
careless individual very popular with the 
factory hands. They had given him all 
sorts of presents on his birthdays and at 
Christmas time. The day his ‘‘resigna- 
tion’’—oh, euphonic term!—had gone 
into effect they had presented him with 
an ornate watch-charm ; and when, red 
in the face and embarrassed, he had tried 
to stammer his thanks, they had cheered him 
roundly and pressed about him to shake his 
hand. Powell had undoubtedly been popular 
with his employés, but his popularity had been 
gained at the expense of results in the output 
of the factory. 

Under the new superintendent the output 
was satisfactory—and more. The question that 
continually presented itself to the young man’s 
troubled mind was whether, in the interests of 
the firm, he had not been too harsh with the 
employés. In eradicating the evils Jim Powell 
had wrought, he had found it necessary to cal- 
culate in cold-blooded fashion, to be ready with 
blame, and chary of praise. The result was 
inevitable. While the profits grew steadily, 
Crawford realized that it was because of his 
ceaseless vigilance and the firmness with which 
he held the employés at work. 

There were times—-when he was tired, 
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if here and there in the long line a face had been 
lifted to his with a nod or a comprehending 
smile; but the ‘‘hands’’ rang in their time in 
sullen silence. His very presence seemed to 
chill their spirits; and when one of them looked 
at him, it was either with bitterness or a blank 
stare. 

Meanwhile the Perfection Electric Switch 
Company prospered amazingly; and at the 
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CRAWFORD'S SHOULDERS ROSE 
AND FELL CONVULSIVELY. 





same time the superintendent grew a little more 
stoop-shouldered, a little more reserved, a little 
more heavy of eye. 

In November of the third year it happened 
that ‘‘Our Mr. Crawford’’ was taken sick. At 


| the time he was putting forth strenuous efforts 


to have an increase of pay for the employés, in 
consequence of which he was at the office 
several days when he should have been in bed. 
He wanted the hands to understand that their 
work had been appreciated; and although he 
had to grind his teeth to keep from erying out 
with the pain, he went daily to the office and 
argued with the general manager and the 
members of the firm. 

The firm was obdurate. It was decided 
finally that, in view of the extensive additions 
that were to be made to the plant, the increase 
could not be granted for another year. Sick at 





heart and racked with pain, the ee 


&: MODERN OCCUPATIONS 
FOR WOMEN 


SVEDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 


of the chemistry of foods and of cooking is, of 
course, valuable, but most of it can be acquired 


from books by study at home, and the kitchen | 
| It must not be supposed that the hundreds of 


is always an available laboratory. 

By the food-supply kitchen is meant, not a 
restaurant, although many have restaurants at- 
tached, but a place where customers can buy 
cooked food to take home. The articles pre- 
pared in these kitchens vary with the size and 
location of the establishment, but they usually 
include ‘cooked meats of several kinds, soups, 
stews, baked beans, fish-cakes, various kinds 
of bread and pastry, baked apples and other 
cooked fruits, and cake. 

The aim is to produce perfectly pure and 
wholesome food, so cooked as to have a home- 
like flavor. The demand for it comes regularly 
from people who dwell in flats or single rooms, 
where cooking is difficult or impossible, and 
there is a large transient trade from all sorts of 
persons. How great the demand is may be 
judged by the fact that although the prices 
are usually from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 


higher than those of the regular bakeries and 
restaurants, the food-supply kitchen generally 
sells out its supply first. 


girls who are earning good incomes in these 
food kitchens are in all or even in the majority 
of cases doing the cooking themselves. Some 
are merely serving customers at the counter, 
others are superintending the establishment. 
But in every successful case a woman who is 
a thoroughly good cook will be found to be ‘the 
executive and overseeing head of affairs. 

Most of these kitchens are sufficiently under 
the patronage of women’s clubs or industrial 
and educational unions to have a certain phil- 
anthropic spirit. They offer good openings to 
the intelligent and ambitious, although perhaps 
untrained, girl who desires to make the furnish- 
ing of food her permanent occupation. The 
usual rate of payment is five dollars a week 
and meals, and there is abundant chance to 





up to ten dollars a week. 
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learn, and for advancement, with increased pay, | 
A year or two in | 


of weeks. But the physician had not reckoned 


'on many things—the weariness of mind and 


body in his patient, the bitterness of his recent 
failure to induce the firm to increase the pay of 
the hands, and the dragging load under which 
he had struggled silently for the past three 
years. 

The wound caused by the operation healed 
rapidly, but with the healing came no strength. 
Crawford sat daily propped up in a chair by 
the window, listless and uninterested in his 
surroundings. The physician was puzzled and 
not a little irritated; the general manager, who 
came daily, began to show signs of alarm. 

‘*Tt’s the pace of modern business, sir!’’ the 
physician snapped angrily to the attendant, who 
had been sent up from the hospital. ‘‘Get him 
interested in something. It’s his only chance.’’ 

The man tried everything his fertile mind 
and thorough training could suggest, but with 
noresults. Crawford sat silently by the window 
day after day, looking vacantly at the bare 
branches of the trees and the patches of dull 
cloud drifting across the early winter sky. 

Christmas time found Crawford propped in 
his chair, looking out over a world 
newly swathed in spotless white. The 
doctor declared that now it was only a 
question of time, and the attendant had 
long since ceased trying to rouse the sick 
man’s dormant interest. On Christmas 
day Crawford opened an envelope from 
the factory, and found it enclosed a sub- 
stantial check. He smiled bitterly and 
handed it to the attendant. 

‘*Here, take it! Merry Christmas!’’ 
he said, in a colorless voice. 

At dusk it was snowing again, and 
just after the lights began to twinkle 
through the gloom Crawford, in his 
chair, fell into a heavy slumber. He 
was awakened by a lusty rapping at 
the door. The attendant went into the 
little hall, and presently returned. 

‘*T wo ladies and three gentlemen to 
see you, sir,’’ he said. 

‘‘Show them in!’ 
wearily. 

The visitors were ushered in, and 
as they entered the room Crawford 
gripped the arms of his chair and 
stared with wide-opened eyes. There 
were two giggling girls from the wiring 
department at the factory, two men 
from the assembling bench, and the 
foreman of the brass room. 

The girls tittered and the men looked 
ill at ease. Crawford sat up in his 
chair. Two spots of color came into 
his wan cheeks. The foreman advanced 
and cleared his throat. 

**We’ve come, sir,’’ he said, looking 
at the ceiling, ‘‘to show you that, even if you’re 
not with us, you’re not forgotten. Perhaps we 
haven’t always understood you, but anyway 
we know you’re the right sort. We’ve heard 
all about your fight for an increase for us, and 
even if we didn’t get it, we know it wasn’t 
because you didn’t do your best for us. So to 
show our respect for you and your efforts in 
our behalf we’ve brought you this.’’ He tore 
the covering from a parcel he bore and held out 
a silk umbrella with a large pearl and silver 
handle. “‘And—and Merry Christmas!’’ he 
finished. 

‘Merry Christmas!’’ echoed the two other 
men and the two girls. 

A lump rose in Crawford’s throat. He could 
only beam upon them and mutter feebly, 
**Merry Christmas to you !’’ 

Some few minutes after the committee from 
the factory had gone the doctor came bustling 


said Crawford, 
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such a place, if the time be well employed, 
will give a girl a good training for the estab- 
lishment of a similar place on her own 
account. 

The expense of opening a small kitchen 
and food salesroom will depend upon the loca- 
tion and the wishes of the proprietors. Five 
hundred dollars may be considered a fair esti- 
mate. As at least two persons will be required 
to conduct the business, even when they do all 
their own work, a partnership between two girls 
is a common way of starting. 

At first one does the cooking, while the other 
waits upon customers, or if each has a specialty 
in cooking, they may divide both tasks. Buta 
successful kitchen ought to pay well enough 
within a year to enable the proprietors to hire 
the actual work done, and to devote their own 
time to management and supervision, which 
must never be relaxed. All that differentiates 
these places from the thousands of cheap restau- 
rants and bakeries is the standard which they 
represent. When that is lowered the fight is 
lost. 

Of the food for which there is the greatest 
demand, cooked meats afford the smallest 
margin of profit, bread and cake and ccoked 
fruits the largest. 
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into the hall. 
shook a warning finger at him. 





The attendant met him and |and silver handle. 








craned his neck and peeped cautiously into the | child. 


room. 

Crawford sat under the light. 
hidden in the crook of one arth, that rested on 
the window-sill. Clutched tightly in the other 
hand was a silk umbrella with a large pearl | 
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ears pointing stiffly for- 
ward, his distended nostrils sniffing and snort- 





His head was | he declared, emphatically. 
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awkward | till she was half-full of 
legs trembling with | water. 
excitement, his long | built to sink, and her ribs 


The doctor smiled in comprehension. *‘Good !’’ 
**That’s something 
like!’” 


And turning on his heel, he stole softly down | 


the stairs. 





But she was not 


were sound ; and for miles 
she pounded her terrible way in safety through 


ing, he stared anxiously this way and that from | the bewildering tumult. 


the swirling, treacherous current to the silent 
man poling the scow. 


At last a long, jutting promontory of rock 
started the current on a new slant, and she 


The river, at this point nearly half a mile | was swept staggering across to the other shore. 
wide, daunted him now that he saw it at such Here, for nearly two miles, she slipped with 
close quarters, although all summer he had | astonishing good luck down a narrow, sluice-like 
been viewing it with equanimity from the | lane of almost smooth water. 


shore. A few hundred yards above the com- | 
paratively quiet course of the ferry he saw a 


from bank to bank with menacing roar, and | | ane way, and swept heavily over a 
seeming, as it were, about to rush down upon | ledge. 


the slow ferry-boat and overwhelm it. 


When he looked toward the other side of the| The man clung obstinately to the 
| gunwales, and the colt, by sheer good 
The roar from below was worse than the roar | luck, fell in the scow instead of over 
from above, and the whole river, just here so | the side. 


scow, the prospect was equally threatening. 


radiant with the sunset glow, grew black with | 


gloom and white with fury as it plunged feet again the scow had righted her- 
| self, and darted into a wild chaos of 


through a rocky chasm strewn with ledges. 
The only thing that comforted him at all and 
kept his fears within bounds was the patient, 
sturdy figure of the man, poling the scow 
steadily toward shore. 

This nervous passenger on the primitive back- 
woods ferry was a colt about six months old, | 
whose mother had died the previous day. His 
owner, a busy lumberman, was now sending 
him across the river to a neighbor’s farm to be 
taken care of, because he was of good Morgan | 
strain. 

The ferryman had taken the precaution to | 
hitch the end of his halter-rope to a thwart | 
amidships, lest he should get wild and jump 
overboard; but the colt, although his dark 
brown coat was still woolly with the roughness 
of babyhood, had too much breadth between 
the eyes to be guilty of any such foolishness. 
He felt frightened, and strange, and very lonely ; 
but he knew it was his business just to trust 
the man and keep still. 

When the animal trusts the man, he generally 
comes out all right; but once in a long while 
fate interferes capriciously, and the utterly 
unexpected happens. Hundreds of times, and 
with never a mishap, the ferryman had poled 
his clumsy scow across the dangerous passage 
between the rapids—the only possible crossing- 
place for miles in either direction. But this 
evening, when the scow was just about mid- 
channel, for some inexplicable reason the tough 
and well-tried pole of white spruce snapped. 
It broke short off in the middle of a mighty 
thrust. And overboard, head first, went the 
ferryman. 

As the man fell, his foot caught in the hook 
of a heavy chain used for securing hay-carts 
and such vehicles on the scow; and as the 
clumsy craft swung free in the current, the 
man was dragged beneath it. He would have 
been drowned in a few seconds in such water; 


| wale, and pitched the little animal 


|ended his adventures then and there 


| Forgetting for an instant his own 
terrible plight, he drew his knife and slashed | of making any such great mistake as that he | 
Thus released, the colt got his head | flung his head high in air, wheeled about, and 





but at last, in the twisting, the captive foot | 


fell clear. The man came to the surface on 


with his last strength drew him- 
self aboard, all but suffocated, and 


|ing away down the torrent. 


As if to compensate for this fortune, however, 


she was suddenly caught by a violent 
long line of white, leaping waves, stretching | cross-current, snatched out of the 





| in the brushwood, 
| the grass and weeds of the glade. 


Crawford’s shoulders rose | and the familiar stall in the barn above the 
The doctor | and fell convulsively; he was sobbing like a | ferry. 
As he reached the end of the glade his appre- | 


hensive ears caught a curious sound, a sort of 
dry rustling, which came from the fringe of the 
undergrowth. He halted, staring anxiously at 
the place the strange sound came from. 

Immediately before him was the prostrate 
and rotting trunk of an elm-tree, its roots hidden 
its upper end projecting into 
As the colt 
stood wondering, a thick -set, short - legged, 
grayish - colored animal, covered with long, 
bristling quills, emerged from the leafage, and 
came crawling down the trunk toward him. 
It looked no larger than the black-and-white 
dog which the colt was accustomed to seeing 
about the farmyard, but its fierce little eyes and 
its formidable quills made him extremely 
nervous. 

The poreupine came directly at him, with an 
ill-natured, squeaking grunt. The colt backed 
away a foot or two, snorting, then held his 
ground. He had never yielded ground to the 
black-and-white dog. Why should he be afraid 
of this clumsy little creature? But when at last 
the porcupine drew so near that he could have 
touched it with his outstretched nose, instead 
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| dreadful call. 











and eyes in vain to discover the source of the 
A moment later he seemed to 
feel, rather than or hear, something float 
over him in the dark. Then a little way back 
in the underbrush there came a scuffle and a 
squeal, more scuffle, and silence. 

He could not even guess what was happening, 
but whatever it was, it was terrible to him. 
For some moments there came, from the same 
spot, little, soft, ugly, thickish These 
stopped abruptly. Immediately afterward there 
was a hurried beating of wings, and again 
something floated over him. The big ow] had 
been disturbed at its banquet. 

A few seconds more and the watcher’s ears 
caught a patter of light footsteps approaching. 
Then he saw a faint gleam of eyes, which 
seemed to scrutinize him steadily, fearlessly, 
indifferently, for perhaps the greater part of a 
minute. 

Then they vanished, with more patter of light 
footsteps ; and as they disappeared, a wandering 
puff of night air brought to the colt’s nostrils a 
musky scent which he knew. It was the smell 
of a red fox, such as he had seen once prowling 
round his owner’s barn-yard. This smell, from 
its associations, was comforting rather than 
otherwise, and he would have been glad if 
the fox had stayed near. For some 
time now there was stillness all about 


see 


sounds, 








At the foot of this ledge she 
was fairly smothered for some seconds. 





By the time he had struggled to his 


rocks and sluices close by the shore. 
Here she caught on a boulder, tipped 
up till she was nearly on her gun- 


clear overboard. 

As the clumsy craft swung loose the 
very next instant, the colt was dragged 
along in her wake, and would have 





but for the readiness of the man. 


the rope. 





OVERBOARD 


WENT THE FERRYMAN 


above water and made a valiant struggle toward | lashed out furiously with his hinder hoofs. 


the shore, which was now not five yards away. 


One hoof caught the porcupine fairly on the 


All that he could do in the grip of that mad | | Snout, and sent it whirling end over end into 
flood was, needless to say, very little, but it | the thicket, where it lay stretched out lifeless, 
chanced to be enough, for it brought him within | as a feast for the first hungry prowler that might 


the grasp of a strong eddy. 
he was dashed violently into shoal water. 


A moment later | chance by. 
As | the magnitude of which he in no way realized, 


Not greatly elated by his victory, 


he fought to a footing, he saw the scow wallow- | the colt plunged again into the woods and con- 


himself, he knew not how, on dry land. 
The rapids roared behind him. They might, 


him again. Blind and sick with panic, 
dashed into the woods, and went galloping 
and stumbling straight inland, with no thought 
but to escape that awful voice. 


Then he found | tinued his journey. 


By this time the sun had dropped completely 


' behind the wooded hills, and here in the deep 
it seemed, rush up at any instant and clutch | 


he | 


Not till the | 


roar had quite died out did the strength of his | 


terror desert him. Then he sank trembling in 
the deep grass of a little brookside meadow. 
Being of sturdy stock, the brown colt soon 
recovered his wind. ‘Then, feeling nervous in | 
the loneliness of the woods and the deepening | 
shadows, he snatched a few mouthfuls of grass 
and started to try and find his way home. 


forest the dark seemed to come on all at once. 
The colt’s fears now crowded upon him so 


thickly that he could hardly make any progress | 
He was kept busy staring this way and | 
j}unknown was not a dangerous adversary, 


at all. 
that, and particularly over his shoulders. 

A mass of shadow denser than the rest—a 
| stump, a moss-grown boulder—would seem to 
| his frightened eyes a moving shape, just about 
|to spring upon him. He would jump to one 
side, his baby heart pounding between his ribs, 


only to see another and huger shadow on the | 


other side, and jump back again. The sudden 


Obey- | scurrying of a wood-mouse over the dry spruce- 


ing some deep-seated instinct, he set his face | needles made his knees tremble beneath him. 
in the right direction, and pushed forward | 
| saplings growing close together just before the 


through the thick growths. 
His progress, however, was slow. 
the trees the twilight was now gathering, and 


Among | 


the dark places filled his young heart with vague | 
the upper side of the scow, made one despairing | but dreadful apprehensions, so that at every 
but successful clutch, got hold of the edge, and | few steps he would stop and stare backward , 
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At last, coming to two tall, straight-trunked 


perpendicular face of a great rock, he was 
vaguely reminded of the cow-stanchions near 
his mother’s stall in the barn. To his quivering 


heart this was in some way a refuge, as com- | 


pared with the terrible spaciousness of the 
forest. He could not make him- 
self go any farther, but crowded 
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with a broken ankle. 

Tricked by years of security, 
he had left his spare pole on the 
shore. There was absolutely 
nothing to do but let the scow 
drift, and pray that by some 
succession of miracles she might 
survive nine miles of rapids and 
gain the placid reaches below. 

As the man, white and sullen, 
crouched on the bottom of the 
scow and held his ankle, the colt 
eyed him wonderingly. ‘Then he 
eyed the river very anxiously, 
and presently braced his legs wide 
apart as the scow gave a strange, 
disconcerting lurch. The roar 
was growing swiftly louder, and 
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up as close as possible against the 
friendly trees and waited. 

He had no idea, of course, what 
he was waiting for, unless he had 
some dim expectation that his 
dead mother, or his owner, or the 
man on the ferry-boat, would 
come and lead him home. His 


of the wilderness held unknown 
perils for him, although his 
guarded babyhood had afforded 
him no chance to learn by expe- 
rience. Young as he was, he 
took up the position which gave 
his peculiar weapons opportunity 
for exercise. 

Instead of backing up against 











those fierce white waves appeared 
to be rushing right up the middle 
of the river to meet the scow. 
Daunted at the sight, he crowded as close as 





| over his shoulder, 


WHY SHOULD HE BE AFRAID? 


Presently he came out upon 


he could to the ferryman, and nosed him as if another open glade, and cheered by the light, 
| he followed this glade as long as it seemed to 
In a very few minutes the scow was in the | lead in the right direction. 


to call his attention to the peril. 


rapids. But the current had carried her well 
inshore, where there chanced to be, for several | 
miles, a comparatively free channel, few rocks, 
and no disastrous ledges. She swung and wal- | 
lowed sickeningly, bumped so violently that 
once the colt’s knees gave way beneath him, 


| of terror. 


| him. 


and twice he was all but hurled overboard; | 


and she took in great, sloshing crests of waves | longing for the comfort of his mother’s flank, | hoo-oo! not very far off. 


Once a wide-winged, noiseless shadow sailed 
over his head, and he shied with a loud snort 
He had never before seen an owl. 
And once he jumped back wildly, as a foraging 
mink rustled through the herbage just before 
But for all the alarms that kept his baby 


heart quivering, he pressed resolutely forward, 


the trees and the rock, and facing 
such foes as the dread dark might 
send upon him, he stood with his 
back toward the danger and his formidable heels 
in readiness, while over first one shoulder, then 
the other, his eyes and ears kept guard. The 
situation was one that might well have cowed 
him completely ; but the blood in his baby veins 
was that of mettled ancestors, and terrified 
though he was, and trembling, his fear did not 
conquer his spirit. 

Soon after he had taken his stand in this 
strange and desolate stabling, a great booming 
voice startled him, calling hoo-hoo-00! hoo- 
He strained ears 


instinct taught him that the dark | 


the big rock, the owl’s kill and the 
passing of the fox having put all 
the small wild creatures their 
guard, 

Little by little the colt was begin- 
ning to get used to the situation. 
He was even beginning to relax the 
tense vigilance of his watching, when 
suddenly his heart gave a leap and then 
seemed to stand still. Just about ten 
paces behind him he saw a pair of 
pale, green-gleaming eyes, round, and 
set wider apart than those of the fox, 
slowly floating toward him. At the 
same time his nostrils caught a scent 
which was absolutely unknown to him 
and peculiarly terrifying. 

As these two dreadful eyes drew 
near, the colt’s muscles grew tense. 
Then he distinguished a shadowy, 
crouching form behind the eyes; and 
he gathered his haunches under him for a des- 
perate defense. 

But the big lynx was wary. This long-legged 
creature who stood thus with his back to him 
and eyed him with watchful, sidelong glances 
was something he did not understand. Before 
he came within range of the colt’s heels he 
swerved to one side and stole round at a safe 


on 





distance, investigating. He was astonished, 
and at first discomfited, to find that, which- 
ever way he circled, the unknown animal 


under the rock persisted in keeping his back to 
him. 

For perhaps half an hour, with occasional 
intervals of motionless crouching, he kept up 
this slow circling, unable to allay his suspicions. 
Then, apparently making up his mind that the 
or 
perhaps in some subtle way detecting his youth, 
he crept closer. indeed, that 
he felt emboldened to spring; and he was just 
| about to do so. 

Just at this moment, luckily just the right 
moment, the colt let loose the catapult of his 
strong haunches. - His hoofs struck the lynx 
fairly in the face, and hurled him backward 
against a neighboring tree. 

Half-stunned, his wind knocked out of him, 
the big cat picked himself up with a sharp 


He crept so close, 


spitting and snarling, and slunk behind the 
tree. Then he turned tail and ran away, 


thoroughly beaten. ‘The strange animal had a 
fashion in fighting which he did not know how 
to cope with; and he had no spirit left for 
further lessons. 

After this the night wore on without great 
event, although with frequent alarms which 
kept the colt’s nerves ceaselessly on the rack. 
Now it was the faint, almost imperceptible sound 
of a hunting weasel; now it was the erratic 
scurrying of the wood-mice; now it was the 
loud but muffled thumping of a hare, astonished 
at this long-limbed intruder upon the wilderness 
domains. 

The colt was accustomed to sleeping well 
through the night, and this protracted vigil 
upon his feet—for he was afraid to lie down 
exhausted him. When the first spectral gray 
of dawn began to work its magic through the 
forest his legs were trembling so that he could 
hardly stand. 

When the first pink rays crept in beneath the 
rock he sank down and lay for half an hour, 
not sleeping, but resting. ‘Then he got up and 
resumed his homeward journey, very hungry, 
but too desperate with chill and homesickness 
to stop and eat. 

He had travelled perhaps a mile when he 
caught the sound of heavy, careless footsteps, 
and stopped. Staring anxiously through the 
trees, he saw a woodsman striding along the 
trail, with an ax over his shoulder. At sight 
of one of these beings that stood to him for 
protection and kindly guidance and shelter, his 
terror and loneliness all slipped away. He gave 
a shrill, loud whinny of delight, galloped for- 
ward with much crashing of underbrush, and 
snuggled a coaxing muzzle under the arm of the 


| astonished woodsman. 
































N the midst of the bustle 

and business crowding 
the courtyard of the 
Hotel de la Poste one Feb- 
ruary afternoon in 1778 a 
handsome lad of sixteen stood bewildered. He 
had just arrived in Paris by the coach from 
Nantes, where, less than a week before, he 
had landed from an American ship. He had 
once believed the assurance of his teacher in 
Boston that he was an exeellent French scholar, 
but he found the fluent chatter going on about 
him was a very different thing from the slow, 
careful phrases he had exchanged with his 
fellow pupils. 

His half-shy, half-eager look presently at- 
tracted a superior official, who was overseeing 
the unpacking of the luggage from the coach. 

** Monsieur est Americain,’’ he said. 

** Oui! Oui!’’ the boy agreed, stumbling 
into an explanation that he was Rupert Luding- 
ton, and that his uncle of the same name was 
to meet him at the Hotel de la Poste. 

To this the other declared that he could 
pronounce or remember but one American name. 

‘* Franklin—le grand philosophe Frank- 
lin!” 

‘*My uncle’s friend—l’ ami de mon oncle !’’ 
Rupert stammerei, joyfully. ‘‘ You know 
Doctor Franklin ?’’ 

‘* Comme tout le monde!’ the official 
replied, producing a silver snuff-box, in the lid 
of which was set a poorly painted 
miniature of Benjamin Franklin. 
‘*It is the fashion here that high 
and low should take snuff from 
boxes adorned with the great 
American’s portrait.’’ 

Thus Rupert learned that Ben- 
jamin Franklin was yet more 
esteemed among strangers than 
among his countrymen. 

But Rupert’s attention was more 
immediately claimed by the offi- 
cial’s asking whether he would 
proceed to his uncle’s lodgings or 
seek news of him at Passy, where 
le grand Franklin resided. As 
the drowning catch at straws, so 
Rupert clutched the name Passy 
from the torrent of French. For he 
knew that a villa in this suburb of 
Paris had been rented by the 
American commissioners, and 
because of the certainty of hearing 
English spoken he decided to drive 
thither, instead of to his uncle’s 
lodgings, where perhaps he might 
find only French servants. 

The interest of that drive 
through the city eclipsed his grow- 
ing anxiety until his carriage 
issued from the gates upon a coun- 
try road, when his thoughts came 
back to his own affairs. 

His voyage from Boston had 
been lengthened by contrary 
winds, and he had now been with- 
out news of Doctor Ludington for 
four months. ‘The captain of his 
ship had forwarded a letter to his 
uncle, announcing his arrival at 











RUPERT’S CHOICE 
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Rupert saw so much compassion that he ex- 
claimed abruptly : 

‘*From your manner I guess ill news —’’ 

‘“‘Your uncle is well. My grandfather will 
tell you more,’’ the elder answered, in a tone 
which angered Rupert. 

With his head held high, he followed his 
guides through an entrance-hall into a large 
drawing-room, where, beside a table, stood two 
gentlemen, inspecting a huge frosted cake just 
unpacked from its case. 

Respectfully the youths awaited their elders’ 
permission to speak, while the stout old man, 
whom Rupert recognized as Benjamin Franklin, 
read aloud an inscription on the cake: 

“LE DIGNE FRANKLIN.” 

The other and younger man laughed dis- 
agreeably. ‘* The case is addressed to the 
American commission,’? he said. ‘‘But, as 
usual, doctor, the Frenchmen consider you the 
whole commission !’’ 

‘‘Nay, Lee,’’ Franklin answered, ‘‘this cake 
is meant for you and Deane as well as for me— 
| though you and I must divide Deane’s share, 
| he being far out on the Atlantic. See, here 
are our three names—‘ Lee—Deane—Franklin.’ 
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Nantes, two days before he could 
comply with the stringent regula- 
tions for strangers entering France. 

Yet a hundred and twenty-eight 


CONFRONTING HIM... 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





years ago letters were often lost, and ordinarily | It is merely French ignorance of our spelling 


Rupert would have been neither alarmed nor 
embarrassed by his uncle’s failure to meet him. 
It was finding himself dumb where he expected 
to be fluent, and dull where he needed all his 
wit, which shook his self-confidence and made 
him keenly desire the welcome of his uncle, 
who had lived in Paris so many years as to be 
unknown to him, except by his father’s affec- 
tionate admiration. 

Fortunately these misgivings had not much 
time tO grow before the carriage rattled upon 
an ill-paved village street, where the coachman 
shouted as if to deaf ears: 

‘*Passy! Passy!’’ 

Near the farther end of this long street rose 
the brick walls and iron gates of a fine house. 
There the coachman halted, and a porter ap- 
peared, who ushered Rupert into a courtyard, 
on which opened numerous doors and windows. 
Before one of the former two youths were dis- 
mounting, and to them Rupert spoke. 

‘**T trust it is my good chance to address the 
grandsons of Doctor Franklin?’’ he began, 
lifting his hat. 

‘*L am William Franklin,’’ the elder lad said, 
bluntly. ‘‘What is your name and errand ?’’ 

‘*My errand is to ask information from Doctor 
Franklin,’’ replied Rupert. ‘‘And my name is 
Ludington.’’ 

Both boys started, exchanging a look which 
Rupert felt to be unfriendly to him. Then the 
younger asked hurriedly, as if to check some 
word from his cousin: 

**Are you related to Doctor Ludington ?’’ 

‘‘His nephew. Newly arrived from Boston 
to share his home here.’’ 

The boys exchanged another glance, in which 


which has written ‘Le digne Franklin.’ ’’ 

Lee clapped his hands. 

‘‘Quick of wit and peacemaker as always, 
doctor!’’ he declared. ‘‘But when these French 
remember Deane and me to be your colleagues 
they put you first—not last!’’ 

‘*Tut! tut!’’? Franklin began, and turning at 
a chuckle from his younger grandson, he saw 
the stranger. ‘‘Whom bring you here?’’ he 
asked, sharply. 

‘“*My name is Ludington, sir,’? Rupert an- 
swered. ‘‘I seek my uncle, to whose care, by 
his request, I have just come from Boston. ’’ 

Again he saw, in Franklin’s frown, that his 
name was unwelcome. ‘‘Have you letters for 
your uncle?’? Franklin demanded. 

‘*Yes, sir. From my father and from the 
master of my school,’’ Rupert replied, pro- 
ducing these beloved proofs of the esteem and 
affection in which he was held at home. 

With astonished resentment he saw the old 
man tear open the packets addressed to Doctor 
Ludington, and glancing through them, hand 
each when read to Lee. 

‘*You are given a character any youth may 
be proud to deserve,’’ Franklin said, gravely, 
while his keen eyes met Rupert’s. ‘‘Your 
| uncle has left Paris suddenly, and this city is 
no place for a boy to lodge alone. Therefore 
you will remain with us until you can deter- 
mine how much your plans will be changed by 
your uncle’s—absence.’’ 

The momentary hesitation of the grave voice 
before adding that last word fell on Rupert’s 





| fast-beating heart like a heavy weight—a weight 
| which did not grow less when Mr. Lee ex- 
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| how delay can improve this youth’s situation— 
or ours !’? 

“Is it needful to remind you, Lee, that to- 
morrow we celebrate the event for the achieve- 
ment of which we have labored and schemed 
these fourteen months?’’ Franklin said, with 
mild dignity. ‘‘We had already agreed that as 
friend Deane is known to have gone home in 
offense it befits the remainder of the American 
commission to present a united appearance at 
the French court—keeping our private differ- 
ences and disappointments to ourselves. ’’ 

Lee bowed silently, and Franklin turned 
again to Rupert, who cried out impetuously : 

‘*If there is ill news for me, let me hear it, 
sir!’’ 

But Franklin held up a commanding hand. 

‘*These letters describe you as obedient to 
lawful authority, which, under the circum- 
stances, I represent to you. A chamber shall 
be prepared for you, and meanwhile we will 
all go in to supper.’’ 

Half-indignant, half-fearful, Rupert was not 
very hungry for the excellent meal served to 
Franklin, Lee, another gentleman, named Izard, 
the two boys and himself. But the conversation 
between his elders was so interest- 
ing that as he listened he forgot 
his private concerns. 

He knew how vital to the inde- 
pendence for which his country 
was fighting, his father, Governor 
Hancock and all Boston’s fore- 
most citizens considered Franklin’s 
mission. Therefore he thrilled 
with patriotic rejoicing when he 
heard that a few days since a 
treaty had been signed between 
France and the United States, 
and that to-morrow the American 
commissioners were to proceed to 
Versailles, where they would be 
publicly received by the king as 
ambassadors of the new nation 
that this recognition would help to 
create. 

A great desire that he might 
be permitted to see this ceremony 
looked from Rupert’s eyes while 
he listened. Meeting his bright 
gaze, Franklin’s glance softened. 

‘*Has thee thy boxes here?’’ he 
asked, lapsing into Quaker speech, 
as was his custom when pleased. 
‘‘If thee has fitting garments at 
hand thee shall go with us to 
Versailles. ’” 

Then, having received Rupert’s 
grateful assurance that his box 
would produce the required cos- 
tume, he dismissed the lads to bed 
with a curt command against any 
talk, as they must make an early 
start on the morrow. 

Parting from the other boys at 
the top of the stairs, Rupert was 
shown by a servant to a chamber 
where his box awaited him. Tired 
mentally and physically, he fell 

quickly asleep after resolving that 
| neither Doctor Franklin’s kindness nor Mr. 
| Lee’s sneers should influence him against his 
uncle, whatever might prove to be the offense 
which Doctor Ludington had given to the 
American commission. 

He did not wake the next morning until 
| roused by the servant sent to assist him in 
putting on his best clothes—an affair of more 
difficulty with a well-dressed young gentleman 
of his generation than of ours. When at last he 
joined the commissioners, who were breakfast- 
ing, he found Lee and Izard richly attired, 
the two boys handsomely clad, and only Doctor 
Franklin somewhat shabby in a suit of dayk 
stamped velvet, neither new nor costly. 

Rupert’s own misgiving as to his chief’s 
appearance, however, vanished with a thrill of 
self-rebuke when he saw the stateliness of the 
old man in permitting the court chamberlain, 
who came with the coaches, to conduct him 
to the place of honor. Lee and the cham- 
berlain then being seated opposite him, the 
first coach rolled away, while the boys with Mr. 
Izard followed in a less magniticent equipage. 

Their arrival at Versailles, the splendor of 
the huge palace, the marvels of stairways and 
galleries, where, between double rows of gor- 
geous guards and groups of yet more gorgeous 
courtiers, the American commissioners were led 
to the king’s presence—all these dazzled boyish 
eyes and stirred boyish admiration. 

But when finally they were received by the 
| pleasant-faced young gentleman, who was Louis 
| XVI of France, and the beautiful young lady 
with the wonderful blue eyes, who was Queen 
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Marie Antoinette, Rupert felt his homage com- | 


| pelled less by the royal couple than by the | 


| Claimed, ‘‘I am at a loss to understand, doctor, | simple dignity with which Benjamin Franklin | 


accepted the ovation that 
king, queen and court wisi 
bestowed on him. . 

A long dinner succeeded 
this reception. Then the 
commissioners withdrew into the king’s private 
apartments with Louis and his ministers, while 
half a dozen pretty maids of honor were ap- 
pointed to show the boys the great terraces, the 
marvelous fountains and the queen’s charming 
pleasure-house, the Little Trianon—sightseeing 
during which they were gaily flattered until their 
vanities and jealousies were so much puffed up 
that, on the return drive to Passy, William 
Franklin declared that Rupert took to himself 
notice intended for more deserving objects. 

Rupert’s hot retort was cut short by Mr. 
Izard’s threat of report to Doctor Franklin. 
But so soon as the villa was reached the court 
officials departed, and the boys in the entrance- 
hall renewed their quarrel. 

**] would have you understand that in Boston 
we call it bad manners rudely to criticize a 
guest!’’ Rupert exclaimed. 

‘*You are not my grandfather’s guest!’’ 
yeung Franklin cried. ‘‘ You are his prisoner, 
held until he discovers whether you know any- 
thing of the plans of your uncle, the spy!’’ 

‘*No Ludington could be a spy!’’ Rupert 
gasped, furiously, and struck his fist into the 
other’s insolent face. 

The next moment the hall was full of excited 
people. The boys were forcibly parted, while 
voices vociferated accusation or explanation in 
French and English. But the one presence of 
importance to Rupert was Doctor Franklin, 
who, standing in the drawing-room doorway, 
bade him enter, and waving back his grandson, 
added sternly, ‘‘ Thee shall presently hear, 
William, what I think of one who maliciously 
repeats secrets he has learned slyly.”’ 

‘*Tell me that he lied, Doctor Franklin!’’ 
Rupert implored, when he was alone with the 
old man. ‘‘I will bear thankfully whatever 
punishment you put on me for my disrespectful 
brawling in your house, but —’’ 

‘*T cannot tell thee he lied, my poor lad,’’ 
Franklin answered, gently. ‘‘Doctor Luding- 
ton is proved a traitor and spy.’”’ 

The grave face Rupert confronted seemed to 
waver in a sudden mist. ‘‘I’ll not believe it! 
He is my father’s brother !’’ 

‘*Nay, thee believes it already, because I tell 
thee it is truth,’’ Franklin said, calmly. ‘‘Thee 
may be seated while I show thee this letter 
from thy uncle to a friend in England. See, 
here between these lines concerning personal 
matters, an acid hath made appear details of 
supplies secretly sent to our country by the 
French government, while nominally at, peace 
with England. And here is news also of King 
Louis’ intention to acknowledge our independ- 
ence, with his promise of aid in troops and 
money. All these details your uncle obtained 
from the confidence of my colleague, Silas 
Deane, who believed him, as indeed did I also, 
most heartily attached to our cause. And had 
this letter reached King Louis through the 
English government, as was purposed by your 
uncle, we should never have accomplished the 
task we fulfilled at Versailles to-day. For 
King Louis would consider us too easily befooled 
to make useful allies for his policy.’’ 

Rupert, staring down at the papers, read the 
bold black writing of his uncle’s letter and the 
paler yet equally familiar characters between 
the lines, which verified Franklin’s accusation. 

**Sure, a traitor to my uncle showed this letter 
to you, sir!’’ he faltered. ‘‘Perhaps he forged 
my uncle’s writing.’’ 

‘*Your uncle delivered this letter to me, to be 
sent to England with my official correspondence 
concerning an exchange of prisoners, and I 
applied the acid, urged by private warning from 
England,’’ Franklin said, slowly. ‘‘Desiring 
to avoid public scandal that might alarm King 
Louis, I caused your uncle to learn that he was 
discovered—and he fled at once.’’ 

For another moment Rupert stared at the 
papers, then flung them down, and without a 
word sprang through a window which opened 
to the ground. Twice he heard Franklin call 
him, but he did not reply, and with a brief 
sense of escape he threw himself upon the grass 
in the great garden behind the house. 

There was no more stainless name in Massa- 
chusetts than Ludington. In each generation 
since the ‘‘Pilgrim’’ Ludington some one of 
the name had publicly served the colony, while 
brothers or cousins had been good if incon- 
spicuous citizens. Rupert’s father, minister of 
a large church in Boston, was honored by all 
men, and the boy had been brought up to believe 
his uncle of equal virtues and superior talents, 
living in Paris for purposes of scientific research. 

When Doctor Ludington had begged that his 
namesake in the clergyman’s large family should 
be sent over to his care, Rupert, although dis- 
appointed of a desire to join General Washing- 
ton’s army, had been full of enthusiasm to 
serve his country with the American commis- 
sion at Paris. 

But now! 

He must force himself to consider his 
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position at once. He could not remain friendless 
and penniless in France, nor did his almost 
empty purse offer return passage-money to 
Boston. He must work his way home. Or 
perhaps if he could reach Nantes before the 
sailing of the ship in which he had come over 
the captain might give him passage, trusting 
to be paid on reaching Boston. But how, 
when he was at home again, could he make 
the tidings of his uncle’s dishonor seem credible? 

A rustle as of somebody moving in the shrub- 
bery made Rupert spring to his feet. Buta rush 
of swifter steps overtook him. A mantle, or 
blanket, was flung over his head, and held 
down with a violence overwhelming in its sud- 
denness. He tried to cry out and to wrench 
away the powerful hands—there were four of 
them—which blinded and choked him. Then 
a foot thrust in his way tripped him heavily; 
and although stout arms saved him from falling, 
they imprisoned him. Another moment he 
wrestled, breathlessly, impotently —and con- 
sciousness slipped from him. 

Presently he was aware of being carried 
roughly over uneven ground and hoisted across 
walls or hedges. But the jolting motion sick- 
ened him, and faintness blurred his percep- 
tions. When at last his senses cleared, he found 
himself lying on a truckle-bed in a small room, 
dimly lighted by an evil-smelling lamp. In those 
days the ‘‘press-gang’’ was an ever-threatening 
dread, and he believed he had been thus kid- 
napped for army or navy service. But terrible 
as such a calamity would be, his courage and 
energy were not crushed by it, for it brought 
no shame. 

He lifted his head, scarcely hoping that he 
was unwatched, yet ready for any possibility 
of escape if he chanced to be alone. As he 
stirred, however, a large white hand, with 
rings on the fingers, came softly from behind | 
him and forced him back upon the pallet. 

‘*Lie quiet, nephew!’’ said a pleasant voice 
—a dear echo of his father’s. ‘* You have been 
rudely used, and we cannot leave here until 
the market-boats return down the river.’’ 

Slowly, as if the shame he felt had been of 
his own wrong-doing, Rupert looked up at the 
uncle he had crossed the sea to meet. 

Doctor Ludington was a stately, handsome 
man, even though unshaven and worn. His 
keen eyes and stern lips smiled on the pale 
young face which confronted him. 

‘*Nay, Rupert! I have seemed ‘cruel only 
to be kind,’ ’’ he said, gently. ‘‘You are free 
from the custody of that Quaker prig. You 
are in the guardianship to which your father 
trusted you. In a few hours the British 
Channel will roll between you and all who have 
vexed you this day.’’ 

A moment longer Rupert stared dumbly, and 
with that moment his boyhood ended. 

‘*This is not the guardianship to which my 
father trusted me,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘My 
father would rather I died than that I should 
owe care or comfort to a traitor and a spy!’’ 

Doctor Ludington frowned. 

‘*Have they stuffed you full of their cant in 
so short a time?’’ he asked, fiercely. ‘‘How 
can a man be a traitor who serves his king 
faithfully? Your father’s interests have made 
him a rebel against King George, but I do not 
call him a traitor, although my interests as well 
as my convictions keep me a loyal subject.’’ 

Rupert sprang to his feet. 

‘*King George has loyal subjects in Boston, 
whom all our party know to be honest men!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘But a spy, who sells secrets trusted 
to him by a friend, is not honest, either in 
England or France or the United States!’’ 

Doctor Ludington laughed, a laugh so little 
merry that remembrance of it pained Rupert 
long afterward. 

‘‘So my brother has sent me a parrot instead 
of the young eagle he promised—a parrot who 
repeats glibly the lessons taught him!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Perhaps, in spite of your name and 
your looks, you were content to stay with the 
company from which I have rescued you ?’’ 

‘*T do not mean to stay with Doctor Franklin. 
Nor would he desire to keep me,’’? Rupert mut- 
tered. ‘‘I will go back to Boston.’’ 

**My lad, come with me!’’ Doctor Luding- | 
ton’s arm clasped the boy as he went on. ‘‘I 
am rich and childless. I serve my king accord- 
ing to my belief. I have risked my life, hiding 
miserably here, until you should reach Paris. 
Although I did not meet you at the Hotel de la 
Poste, you were watched for, and when you 
went to Passy instead of my old lodgings, two 
stout fellows followed, ready to carry you off 
so soon as a servant I hire among Doctor 
Franklin’s household should warn them of a | 
chance to find you alone—as happened just 
now in the garden.”’ | 

The voice, with its echo of Rupert’s father’s, | 
rang tenderly. The clasping arm trembled | 
with the feeling of kinship. His uncle had 
indeed risked life and liberty for him! 

But Rupert had been bred in an atmosphere 








| had left her algebra in the dressing- 


| safe-keeping ; and as she stepped up 
on a chair to get it she heard Mr. 














threshold. ‘‘One of the men who brought you 
here shall guide you back to Passy,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘Having so much respect for secrets, 
you will not be likely to reveal my presence here. 
Moreover, I shall be gone before this place 
could be discovered. Tell your father—nay, 
tell him what you choose. There will be no 
falsehood in it!’’ 


The door shut heavily behind him, and | 


Rupert, face down- 
ward upon the truck- 
le-bed, broke into 
stormy sobs. 

Dawn was whiten- 
ing the horizon when, 
after tramping miles 
of fields and lanes, 
the surly individual 
who guided Rupert 
left him beside a 
garden wall, beyond 
which were visible 
the turrets of the villa 
where Franklin lived. 
Scrambling over the 
wall, the boy dropped 
lightly into the gar- 
den. If he could enter 
the house he would 
seek his chamber, 
take his purse, and 
be off on the tramp 
to Nantes before anybody was awake. If he 
found doors and windows ‘all barred, he would 
go to the village inn, and thence send for his 
box. But he would not face Doctor Franklin 
again, shamed as he felt. 

He made his way hurriedly through dark 
halls and up-stairs. There a gleam of light 
under his chamber door showed faintly. Some 
maid, of course, had lighted candles there ac- 
cording to her custom, and they yet burned. 

Softly he opened the door—and confronting 
him in a huge armchair sat Benjamin Franklin. 

“Thee has taken the whole night to come to 
thy right mind,’’ the old man said, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘The hours have seemed somewhat 
long to the dulness and weariness of seventy- 
two.’’ Rupert knelt to clasp that kind hand. 
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for me?’’ he faltered, with quivering lips. | at her strong, beautiful face; and evidence of 
| **For me, who was planning never to see you|this was not wanting, for Dick Thurston- 
again !’’ motherless Dick—said, ‘‘Sometimes she’s a reg- 
**All night have I waited in these clothes, | ular bar of justice; sometimes she preaches you 
which I carefully preserved for years—and|asermon. You never know which is coming.’’ 
which I intend my children’s children shall| Sarah’s face was so rueful when she entered 
| preserve while time and moth permit,’’ Frank- | the little sitting-room that no preliminaries were 
| lin answered, gravely. | needed. ‘All the rest of the girls are going 
‘‘I—I did not think of your clothes, sir!’’ | todo something after they leave school; and I’ve 
; the astonished Rupert | nothing to do but settle down and stay at home. 
stammered. And I wish my name wasn’t Sarah Brown!’’ 
“IT desire thee to} ‘‘Do you think that you would be a different 
think of them. There | girl if you had a different name ?’’ 
is a lesson in them| ‘‘Yes, I do.’’ 
for thee as well as ‘‘Why not choose one?’’ asked Aunt Prue, 
for my descendants, ’’ | **Choose—a name ?’’ 
Franklin said, stro-| ‘‘Yes. Fathers and mothers give their chil- 
king the coat and | dren names just to get them started; but we all 
breeches of rather | choose our own names in the end,’’ 
shabby stamped vel- ‘*Tell me, Aunt Prue.’’ 
vet, which he had; ‘‘If I had a name that I didn’t like, I should 
worn at Versailles. | establish a synonym.’’ 
**Years ago, while on **l’m sure I shouldn’t know where to start 
an important mission | to establish a synonym for Sarah Brown.’’ 
to London, I was} ‘‘You might start almost anywhere. Sarah 
publicly shamed for | Brown might be somebody’s word for cheerful- 
a fault not mine, | ness, for instance.’’ 
“Oh! I see.’’ 


though circumstances 

compelled metoshare} ‘‘ You can’t be sure yourself what your 

its humiliation. Dur-} synonym will be; but Sarah Brown will stand 
for something to everybody that knows you.’’ 


ing that long day of 
trial, which was most | ‘‘I think Dick would say that I’m in for the 
sermon, don’t you, aunty ?’’ 


bitter to me, I wore 
these clothes. When I put them aside at night| ‘‘What was my text?’’ 
I promised myself I would wear them again ‘*Putting in. I must go now. 
when I should be publicly honored yet more | Aunt Prue!’’ 
greatly than I was then dishonored. And thee| A weary head lay on Sarah’s pillow that 
night. The weariness of eighteen may be as 


has seen me fulfil my promise.’’ 
**God bless you, sir!’’? Rupert cried. the weariness of eighty, for the tide of life is 
‘*Thee understands now why I spoke to thee | greater. Sarah had not been comforted, and 
of my clothes.’’ Franklin smiled, a kind, wise | she was hardly ready to be urged on. 
smile, in which Rupert read knowledge that the But morning brought courage, and a resolu- 
old man would never put into words. ‘‘There | tion shaped itself. 
is a lesson in them which shall be precious as; ‘‘I’ll try,’”’ she said. Then her eye fell on 
any taught thee this night by other teachers. | the journal that she had begun at New-year’s, 
No sin, not his own, should humble a man,| ‘* Make a record of your efforts, Sarah 
however its shame may seem to lie upon him. | Brown!’”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If you can’t stand 
For the just Creator will certainly bestow on | for anything else you can stand for effort. Go 
on, Sarah Brown!’’ 


him an opportunity to prove himself worthy of 
“*IT wonder what Mrs. Wilson would give as 
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Good night, 








‘You waited out of your bed all night, sir, 
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- RESENT!’’ said © 
Sarah Brown. Then 
under her breath she 

whispered, ‘‘Six!’’ Only six more days 

to hear that name called first. How she 
hated it! Every time that the roll had 
been read since the spring vacation she 
had counted off one. Six days more, and then? 

She could not get beyond the interrogation-point 

after the ‘‘then.’’ 

The other girls—there were five girls and 
Dick Thurston in the class—knew what they 
could do. Helen Burton was to teach 
school; Margaret Harvey was going 
to college; Mary Davidson planned to 
study kindergarten ; and pretty Ger- 
trude Hall was to be a milliner. 

Dick Thurston had refused to go 
to college, so he knew what he would 
not do. 

For Sarah Brown there seemed to 
be neither could nor would. The 
situation was as hopeless as her name. 

She had time to think this over 
before the roll was finished. Then 
she shook herself free from her reflec- 
tions and banished her name to the 
background of consciousness, while 
she plunged into the last oration of 
Cicero. To-day was the day for 
special examinations by Mr. Thatch- 
er. The minister was always the 
examiner; that was a tradition of 
the school. 

It was over at last. Sarah held 
up her head with pride as she went 
out into the yard. Never had she 
done so well in Latin as she had 
done that afternoon. 

Suddenly she remembered that she 
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room, and went back to get it. She 
had-put it on top of the wardrobe for 
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Thatcher say, ‘‘What do you think of 
Sarah Brown ?’’ 

She heard, too, Mr. Raymond’s 
answer: ‘‘I’m afraid she tries to get 


honor if he but keep firm hold of his self- 
my synonym,’’ she said to herself, as she went 


respect and his courage.’’ 

down-stairs. ‘‘I think I’ll start her on cheer- 
fulness.’’ She smiled rather grimly at the 
thought. But her smile was pleasant when she 
went into the dining-room, and she talked to 
her father a little more than usual. 

Having made this effort, she found herself 
looking for another ; and the result of her search 
appeared when she told Mrs. Wilson that she 
would dust the parlor every day. 

‘“‘Now I'll go over to see Margaret,’’ she 
said, when the last chair was dusted. 

As she was starting, Mrs. Wilson asked her 
to do an errand for her. For a moment Sarah 
rebelled at the hindrance to her plan; but she 
remembered her determination, and answered 
with at least a degree of willingness. 

‘*Looks as if you would have to keep this 
thing up, Sarah Brown. ‘There’s some kind of 
a law about bodies that can’t stop if 
they once get started. Good use to 
make of my training in physics, so 
long as I can’t make any other use 
of it.’’ 

There were days, however, when 
she seemed almost to stop; but the 
record of her efforts served to steady 
her purpose. 

One night, as she wrote in her 
journal, ‘‘'Took care of the little chil- 
dren at the picnic while Aunt Prue 
read to the rest,’? obeying a sudden 
impulse, she signed her name, ‘‘Sarah 
Brown.’’ The name seemed to mean 
something. 

Margaret asked her once, in a letter 
filled with an account of her own 
work at college, what she was doing 
to keep up her English; and she 
wrote, smiling over it, ‘‘I’m doing 
special work in synonyms.’’ 

Her chief ‘‘effort’’ during the win- 
ter was an old woman who lived a 
mile from the village, and whose 
unhappy disposition offered a special 
opportunity for conquest. Sarah had 
determined to make her smile. 

Late one afternoon, when she was 
hurrying home from a visit to this 
woman, she heard a call for help. 

Looking toward the river, she saw 
that some one had broken through 
the ice. She ran down the bank, 
and found that it was Dick Thurston. 

‘Help a fellow out, can’t you, 
Sarah? I’m caught here. Get a 


ay /* thing that she was so un- 
f oe happy about? 
We Just give her a chance! 
After a little she straightened herself 
up and reviewed the situation. It did 
not improve on review. Never had 
the sum total of her discouragements 
seemed so great. There was only the old house- 
keeper at home—of course her father would not 
understand. 
**T’ll goto see Aunt Prue,’’ shesaid. Having 
reached this conclusion, she went in to supper. 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
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a little more out of life than she is 
willing to put in.’’ 

The color mounted to her forehead, 
her blue eyes flashed, and she almost 
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fence-rail or something, quick !’’ 

She found a rail, and soon Dick 
was safe. ‘‘How long had you been 
there?’’ she asked. 
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“HELP A FELLOW OUT, CAN'T 
YOU, SARAH ?” 
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clear and pure with many prayers. Neither | jumped from the chair. Then she stepped | 
subtleties nor entreaties could silence the truth | down, rushed out of the door, and did not stop 
speaking in his own heart. until she reached the top of the hill behind her 
He drew away from his uncle’s embrace. He | father’s house. 
looked straight into his uncle’s eyes, a look in| ‘‘I’m discouraged,’’ she said, ‘‘absolutely, 
which two souls saw each other. completely, entirely!’? Then her vocabulary | 
‘*You need not speak,’’ Doctor Ludington | and her breath both failed, and she threw her- 
said, harshly. ‘‘Words could not make your self down under the old pine, that always stood 
answer plainer or hurt more!’’ ready to give her the consolation of its shelter. 
He walked to the door, pausing on the, ‘‘Willing to put in!’’? Was that not the very 


Prudence Hathaway was confidante-in-general 
to the village. She said there were two reasons 
why everybody came to see her; one was because 
of the position of her house, and the other was 
because she was almost always at home. 

Her cottage stood between the church and the 
academy ; and she was always at home because 
she could move about only in her wheel-chair. 

That she was not a passive receiver of con- 

| fidences might have been inferred from a look 


‘*Seems as if I’d been there half an hour,’’ 
answered Dick, ‘‘but I suppose I hadn’t. I can 
tell you one thing, Sarah Brown, if you hadn’t 
come along I should never have got out alive!’’ 

Everybody talked about how Sarah Brown 
had saved Dick Thurston from drowning; but 
Sarah wrote in her journal that night, ‘*Went 
out and spent the afternoon with old Mrs. 
Davis. Made her smile.’’ 

It was some time before Dick was out again. 














Then he went to see Aunt Prue. He talked to 
her a few minutes, then went to the window, so 
that she could not see his face. ‘‘I told father 
this morning that I would go to college,’’ he said. 

‘* How did you happen to change your mind ?”” 

‘*Another result of being nearly drowned. 
The fact is, Aunt Prue, that when a fellow is 
up to his neck in cold water, with a prospect 
of going under, he is likely to change his mind 
about many things. They look different.’’ 

‘I’m ever so glad that you are going, Dick.’’ 

But Dick, suspecting that the conversation 
might become personal, remembered his appoint- 
ment with the doctor, but he added as he went: 

‘‘When you have a fellow that you can’t 
manage, Aunt Prue, just drown him tem- 
porarily. He’ll change his point of view.’’ 

In the spring vacation Margaret called a class- 
meeting. ‘The girls were surprised when Dick 
appeared. ‘‘Heard you were going to talk over 
experiences,’’ he said, ‘‘so I’ve come, for I’ve 
had an experience. ”’ 

As Sarah listened to the other girls she felt 
that she had little to say, and a touch of her 
old discouragement came over her. 

When her turn came she said, ‘‘I’ve done a 
little of everything —’’ 

‘‘Such as saving a fellow from drowning,’’ 
said Dick, springing to his feet. ‘‘Allow me, 
ladies, to introduce Sarah Brown, heroine.’’ 

‘*But I never believed that you would have 
drowned, Dick,’’ said Sarah. 

‘It’s very humiliating, girls. Sarah never 
did make anything of saving me from a watery 
grave. Perhaps when I’m on the Supreme 
bench she’ll point to me with pride, and say, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





‘I saved the judge from drowning.’ Anyway, 
I’m going to college, and the cold water and 
Sarah Brown did it.’’ 

‘**See here, Sarah Brown,’’ said Mary David- 
son, ‘‘I’ve an account to settle with you. I 
thought people were going to miss us girls 
when we went away; but when I asked mother 
who took my place in the library, she said, 
‘Sarah Brown.’ I haven’t asked about any- 
thing else that we girls used to do that she 
hasn’t answered, ‘Sarah Brown.’ ”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘I can’t see 
that we’ve any of us been missed.’’ 

“I’ve only done things as they came along,’’ 
said Sarah, half in apology; but down in her 
heart she was glad. 

Just before commencement Judge Thurston 
sent for Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Raymond. 

‘I’m getting to be an old man,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I want to invest my property in some- 
thing that will bring returns after I am gone. 
| I want to invest it in lives,’? he went on. ‘‘I 
love the old academy, and I’ve decided to estab- 
| lish a fund to send one graduate of the school 
to college every four years. It seems to me that 
I should like the first one to be a member of 
|my grandson’s class,’’—the judge had been 
watching Sarah Brown,—‘‘and I want you to 
advise with me as to who shall be sent.’’ 

Mr. Raymond looked at the minister. 

The minister said, ‘‘There’s Sarah Brown.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Raymond, ‘‘I don’t know 





the academy greater credit.’’ 
“‘T am glad you both agree with me,’’ said 
the judge. 





FIGHTING THE SLAVE=TRADERS 
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E are on flat groind en- 
W closed on all four sides by 
a wall of stones and mud. 
Within this enclosure there are a 
few European houses, one-storied, 
built of wattle and daub and thatch, 
not overclean or comfortable. A 
few fine shady trees grow within this com- 
pound, Under their shade tents are rapidly 
put up; and that afternoon two hundred bronze- 
skinned Sikhs in khaki, with huge black 
turbans, two hundred smart, chubby negro 
soldiers, also in khaki and with black fezzes on 
their bullet heads, and some twelve Europeans 
(for the most part pale and fever-stricken) are 
encamped at Karonga. There are red-faced, 
stalwart officers and petty officers of the royal 
navy or royal naval reserve. These last have 
disembarked from the two British gunboats 
on the lake. Small cannon,—twelve-pounders 
and seven-pounders, —landed in pieces from the 
barges, are being rapidly screwed together and 
fitted with their wheels. 
Besides the human beings already enumerated, 


there are the three or four trading-agents of the | 


Lakes Company resident at the station, together 
with their negro porters and workers, and there 
are the Indian and negro camp-followers belong- 
ing to this little army. 

Outside the walls of the enclosure large num- 
bers of natives are established, gradually drawn 
by rumor to see this, to them, amazing specta- 
cle—the arrival of the first disciplined armed 
force at the north end of Lake Nyassa. For the 
most part these silent, wondering people are 
the indigenous natives of the district, fine speci- 
mens of negro men and women. But wandering 
about among them with suspicious looks and 
an assumption of fawning friendship if a Euro- 
pean observer comes on the scene are brown 
Arabs or darker brown Arab half-castes, clad 
in snowy white garments, and wearing small 
white skull-caps. These are the emissaries from 
the fortress towns of Mlozi and his Arab allies 
whom we have come to attack and to vanquish. 

This is to be the concluding episode in the 
long eight years’ struggle which Great Britain 
has waged, first unofficially through a trading 
company and through such gallant volunteers 
as Captain—now General—Sir Frederick Lu- 
gard, and then through the forces of the British 
Central Africa protectorate. For some six years 
actual fighting has been laid aside. After the 
first erusade, negotiation with the Arabs was 
tried, in the hope that a remedy might be found 
by guaranteeing to them the territory they occu- 
pied, by exemption from taxation—in short, by 
granting them nearly every privilege and facility 
except that of continuing to raid any longer the 
surrounding country for the supply of slaves for 
the Zanzibar markets. 


The Six Years’ Truce. 


T first the European used in this war no disci- 
plined men, merely two or three thousand 
negroes whom the cruelties of the Arabs had 
rendered desperate. But the fortresses built by 
the Arabs fourteen miles inland from Karonga, 
on the road between lakes Nyassa and Tangan- 
yika, had easily withstood undisciplined as- 
saults, which usually ended by the negroes’ 
reckless flight at the first loss from the guns or 
rifles of the besieged. 
For six years there had been an armed truce 
on both sides, and during those six years the 
British had been firmly established on the west 





and south of Lake Nyassa and on 
the coffee-growing Shire Highlands. 
Here we had enough to do to repel 
the assaults of the Mohammedan 
Yaos, led or inspired by Zanzibar 
Arabs. 

The fortune of war had sometimes 
British officers had been trapped and 


wavered. 
killed in ambush, and their forees—Indian and 
negro—cut up, annihilated. But, chiefly with 
the aid of artillery,—new to the wars of these 
lands,—mountain fortress after mountain for- 
tress had been assaulted and taken by handfuls 
of brave men against thousands of Mohammedan 


negroes. 

At last there remained as the opponents of 
the white man’s will in all Nyassaland only that 
group of north Nyassa Arabs under the leader- 
ship of Mlozi.* 

Mlozi was not only the accepted sultan or 
leader of these Maskati Arabs, who had been 
settled for about twenty years on the northwest 
shores of Lake Nyassa, but he had also become 
the recognized leader of all the Arab settlers, 
conquerors, slave-traders and merchants between 





Congo Free State on the west. 

Mlozi deemed that the time had come to make 
a final stand against the British power. He 
believed that the Arabs of the Luangwa River 
and of the Luemba country, combining their 
forces with his, could safely defy the British 
at the north end of Lake Nyassa, and afterward 
swamp and annihilate the tiny British settle- 
ments at the south end of Tanganyika. 


ganyika and the Upper Congo, they would bar 
the way to all further European encroachments 
from east, south and west, and build up a great 
Arab domain in the very heart of Africa. 

Mlozi therefore had been preparing a force of 
men which should sweep down on the African 
Lakes Company’s station at Karonga and on the 
adjoining mission stations, and destroy all the 
whites of north Nyassaland. He had captured 
some five hundred natives to be the workmen 
in his fortifications, or, where they were chiefs 
of importance, to be hostages for the neutrality 





| *Mlozi means magician in the indigenous native dia- 
lects. 


| of the surrounding negroes ; and it was this last 
overt act of hostility more than the rumors of 
|his intentions against the whites which had 


end of Lake Nyassa with rapidity and secrecy. 

The German government and the African 
Lakes Company together lent three steamers, 
to which we added the two small protectorate 
gunboats. k 

With these five steamers we started from 
different ports on the south shores of the lake, 
and arriving simultaneously at Karonga, we 
landed suddenly four hun- 
dred picked Indian and 
negro soldiers with their 
white officers. From this 
point, with only a few 
hours’ delay, we started 
to march on the Arab 
strongholds which were 
fourteen miles from the 
lake shore. 

On landing no direct 
challenge was issued; but 
little attention was paid to 
the three or four Arab 
emissaries who were saun- 
tering round the camp. No 
sooner had night fallen, 





| occurs at half past six, than 


anybody who would make a greater effort or do | 
| tenant Coape-Smith for a 


which in that latitude 


the pioneers of the expedi- 
tion started under Lieu- 


long and circuitous night 
march. Other details of 
the expedition left Karonga 
at midnight and at three o’clock in the morning. 
Soon after daybreak each had reached its allotted 
station. 

In this part of Africa the Arabs never become 
accustomed to travelling at night; and although 
night attacks were not unknown among some 
of the negro tribes, as a general rule the negro 
strongly disliked fighting after dark. 


MLOZI, CHIEF 
SLAVE-TRADERS. 


Before the Arab Town. 


EWS of our landing must have reached Mlozi 

within a few hours of the event; but he and 

the other Arab chieftains thought we would 

be far more deliberate in our movements, that 

there would be.the long-drawn-out negotiations 
of previous years, the slow daylight marches. 

But the early risers who looked out from their 
clay walls must have seen with some dismay on 
the morning of December 2, 1895, the three 
heights or prominent positions commanding the 
greatest of the fortresses—Mlozi’s town, Mpata 
—in the possession of disciplined troops. 

We fixed our main camp on the plain just 
beyond rifle-shot of Mlozi’s town. In order to 
insure mobility, no tents were put up; but for- 
tunately there already existed some thatched 
huts in which slaves were generally lodged prior 
to their departure with the caravans. These 
huts were swarming with vermin; but after 
| their thatched roofs. had been hastily repaired 








MPATA, THE STOCKADE BEHIND WHICH THE SLAVE-TRADERS j 
MADE THEIR LAST STAND, DECEMBER, 1895. a yy) 


| SheJter from the constant downpours of rain. 
The rainy season had. begun with considerable 
| force. It sometimes rained twenty-four hours 
|at a stretch during the siege of Mlozi’s town. 
When it ceased to rain, the sun blazed out and 
turned the moisture into steam. 
We had nearly all of us left our camp furni- 
| ture behind at Karonga. During the four days 
| of this continuous siege we scarcely slept, and 


| and other preserves out of tins. 
| We had to take that town and demolish the 
| other Arab strongholds within a week. If we 


caused us to plan our preparations at the south | 











respected. You shall either be given a safe- 
conduct to the coast, or if you wish to settle ina 
peaceful way in Nyassaland, lands will be given 
to you in another quarter, where you can dwell 
among people of your own faith. You are given 
two hours to consider this. Unless a favorable 
answer is returned, then it is war between us 
and a fight to the finish.’’ 

The Arab listened without comment to this 
message and retired to the town. We waited 
for the lapse of the two hours. No answer 
came. The order was given, and the first shell 
from a seven-pounder 
buried itself in the mud 
wall of the fortress. 

Mpata had a cireumfer- 
ence of nearly a mile. It 
was oblong in shape, situ- 
ated on slightly rising 
ground—a flat knoll—in 
the middle of the plain, 
about one thousand yards 
from the nearest hillock. 
The river Rukuru ran 
within a quarter of a mile. 

Between the northern 
end of the town and the 
river was a dry bed of a 
stream. In previous fights 
with the British this chan- 
nel had been defended 
vigorously by the Arabs, 
and along it they passed 
to fetch water from the 
river. But more recently 
Mlozi had caused wells to 
be dug within the circum- 
| ference of the fortified town, and these, together 
| with the abundant rainfall, kept the besieged 
sufficiently supplied with water. 

The town was surrounded by a dry, shallow 
moat, and the clay dug out of the moat was 
used to form a glacis, on the top of which the 
walls were built. 

‘These walls were really hollow. There was, 
first of all, a skeleton of withes and tree trunks, 
which made a flat-roofed passageway with 
double walls all round the town. Into this 
latticework of withes, supported by tree trunks, 
mud was worked, and by degrees double mud 
walls of a foot in thickness grew up round the 
town, the space between the two walls being 
| roofed in with a flat thatched roof, on which 
| more mud was plastered. 
| It was this structure which had so easily 
baffled the first assaults of the Europeans eight 
| years previously. Shells from a seven-pounder, 
for example, passed easily through this obstruc- 
tion of sun-dried mud and latticework, leaving 
merely a round hole to mark their passage, and 
| burst only within the town. The empty space 
| between the walls was divided up by transverse 
partitions into innumerable chambers. The 
outer and inner walls were loopholed, and these 
chambers served as cover and residence for the 
fighting men of the Arabs. . 

Mlozi had accumulated vast stores of grain 
and a large number of cattle, so that he was 
not likely to suffer from hunger for a period of 
at least a month, and he hoped that before such 
a period should elapse his Arab allies coming 
from the west and north would have over- 
whelmed the European force by mere numbers. 

The first and several succeeding shells from 
our seven-pounders elicited no response. After 
an hour had passed, several of our negro soldiers 
and native auxiliaries became overconfident, 
and approached to within a few hundred yards 
of the walls. « Instantly puffs of white smoke 
issued from the loopholes, and two or three of 
our men fell dead or wounded. 





OF THE ARAB 








My Conference with Mlozi. 


N the night that followed—a night of thunder- 

storms and pelting rain, stifling heat, crawl- 
ing vermin, mud, stench and other elements 
of misery—the enemy made bold sorties on our 
seattered posts, but the defense of these had 
been admirably thought out by Commander 
Cullen, R. N. R.,* and by Capt. C. A. 
Edwards,t the military commander of the ex- 
pedition. I well remember that we took with 
us coils of barbed wire, which was thought to 
be quite a novelty in warfare at that time, and 


Nyassa on the east and the boundaries of the | with armfuls of grass, they were a welcome | these wire entanglements several times prevented 


| an Arab rush, 

When the fight had raged almost without in- 
| termission for two days, a white flag went up 
| on a mast fixed to the Arab battlements. Mes- 
| sengers carrying a white flag on our behalf 
advanced cautiously to parley. Voices shouted 
| to them from the walls that Mlozi wished to 
| have peace with the white man, and to that 
| end desired to meet the commissioner—myself. 





Then, joining hands with the Arabs of Tan- | had no other food than biscuits, potted meat, | He would command a truce on the part of his 


men if we would enforce one on our side. 
Wary through bitter experience of the wiles 
| and treachery of the Arabs, I sent back word 


did not, the Arabs of Luangwa and all the other | that I had given orders to cease firing, but that 
districts to the west would be on the scene with | until peace was finally settled no Arab or person 
several hundred picked fighting men and con- belonging to the Arabs would be allowed to 
siderable supplies of ammunition. | leave the town, and any persons seen leaving 
| About noon on the first day I sent emissaries, | would be fired at. The terms of peace would 
| carrying a huge white flag, up to the walls of | be very much what I had given in my ultima- 
| Mlozi’s town. An Arab came out to meet them. | tum; but in consequence of the loss of life on 
My ultimatum was delivered: our side the Arabs would have to pay a heavy 

‘*Evacuate your town, surrender your arms 
and ammunition, release your prisoners and | 





*Afterward created C. M. G. 
+ Promoted to lieutenant-colonel for his services in 


| slaves, and all your private property shall be | the 1995-6 campaigns in British Central Africa. 
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fine in ivory. Moreover, no questions of peace | at an end, since Mlozi had fled, and would raise | picked up gossip from all directions, and seemed | masses of snow which hang on the giant crests 


could be considered until they released the many 
captives from the surrounding tribes which they 
held in their town. 

No direct answer was given, to this message ; 
but presently there issued from one of the care- 
fully screened and guarded portals of the fortified 
town a small band of Arabs clothed in white. 
One of these we distinguished through our 
glasses as Mlozi himself. They carried with 
them a white flag hoisted on a stick. Planting 
this on the ground within twenty or thirty yards 
of the walls, Mlozi halted, and in a loud voice 
bade the white commissioner come to meet him 
there if he wished to arrange terms of peace. 

In the first impulse of the moment I started 
to go forward to meet Mlozi. It was probably 
well for me that I refrained at the earnest 





entreaties of our negro soldiers. They were 
convinced from what they had overheard in the 
buzz of voices proceeding from the walls that 
Mlozi had concealed in his garments an Arab 
dagger, and that if [ went to meet him he 
would probably stab me, or I might be sud- 
denly seized by the Arabs and dragged under 
the guns of the fort and within its walls. 

Accordingly, I stopped within twenty yards 
of Mlozi’s group, and raising my voice I bade 
him advance alone to meet me, promising him 
an absolute safe-conduct if he did so. 

He shook his head, however, and called back: 

**T see you mean war; then war let it be!’’ 

A minute afterward a bullet knocked up the 
dust in my face, and as we rapidly retreated to 
the safe shelter of our lines bullet after bullet 
struck the ground about us, or wounded this, 
that and the other man of our small escort. 

Two days of unrelaxed efforts and no sleep, 
with very little food and constant wettings from 
the tropical rains, had begun to try the expedi- 
tion sorely, and during the third day my antici- 
pations were very gloomy. We constantly set 
portions of the town on fire with our shells, but 
these fires were quickly extinguished by Mlozi’s 
men, while the ever-pouring rain made incen- 
diarism a difficult item in the attack. 

I had but four hundred soldiers to start with, 
and fifty were by now disabled with wounds or 
sickness.~ I dared not risk the bulk of this little 
force in an attack on the stronghold which was 
manned by quite a thousand fighting men armed 
with guns and rifles—at any rate until a palpa- 
ble breach had been made in the walls. 

On the morning of the fourth day a rumor 
reached us that the Arab allies of Mlozi were 
within forty miles. What was to be done? 
Commander Cullen dragged one of the seven- 
pounder guns on to an almost inaccessible 
hilltop, and from this commanding eminence 
planted one or two shells with great effect in 
the middle of the Arab houses. This evidently 
caused much running to and fro and much 
distress ; but still no sign of surrender. 


Cullen’s Effective Shot. 


At noon on the fourth day Cullen tried a shot 
from a twelve-pounder at a little piece of 
white house wall just visible above the ramparts. 

The effect five minutes afterward was stag- 
gering. Suddenly from the gateways of the 
ramparts and from every available means of 
exit poured swarms of men, some firing at us 
as fast as they could load, others simply seeking 
flight and safety. 


This mad sortie nearly overwhelmed our 


camp. For several minutes we fought hand to 
hand. An Arab, seemingly disarmed, whose 


life I had spared, flung himself on the back of 
a Sikh and stabbed him. Then he turned on 
me, and only the readiness of my revolver saved 
my life. 

But the moment had come for the general 
assault, and after the first few minutes of fierce 
fighting with the flying Arabs, we advanced 
from all points on their citadel, from the walls 
of which no rifle-shots saluted us. 

Commander Cullen battered a breach in one 
direction with his cannon. At another point 
two British officers were hoisted by their Sikhs 
on to the ramparts. One of these officers was 
instantly shot by an Arab, and fell with a broken 
arm into the middle of an Arab courtyard. He 
was followed immediately by his companion, 
Coape-Smith, who defended him with his re- 
volver until six or seven Sikhs, coming to his 
assistance, dispersed or slew the Arabs. 

The fortress was ours by sunset. 

Then, as the night was coming on apace and 
there might still be tricks and ambushes to fear, 
we left the smoking town, with its breached 
walls, and returned to our encampment. I had 
entered the town with Commander Cullen, and 
had proceeded as fast as my guides could take 
me to Mlozi’s house. This was the building 
which had been suddenly shattered by two 
shells from Cullen’s twelve-pounder gun. Some 
of the prisoners told us that it was these shells 
that determined the sortie. 

Mlozi was sitting in his house, in full council, 
when a shell came through the roof, killed sey- 
eral people and wounded him. No one knew 
what had become of him. We searched his 
house—a two-storied building—without success. 
When I returned to camp, each party of officers 
and men arriving, dirty, bedraggled, blood- 
stained, was questioned eagerly as to whether 





they had seen or captured Mlozi; but all alike 
shook their heads, and it was felt that although 
his town was taken, this dreadful war was not | 


the standard of revolt elsewhere. 


| Our Indian cooks had ventured, during this | 
| lull, to prepare us the first cooked meal we had | 


had for four days; but when we sat at our mess 
I was too gloomy to eat anything, especially as 
one of our best officers was still lying uncon- 
scious, with a shattered arm. 

A stir, a rumor went about the camp, voices 
rose in wonderment, wonderment changed to | 
joy, and into the lamp-lit circle of the squalid 
yard, with its sodden fence of reeds, marched 
Bandawe, one of the notabilities of the expedi- | 
tion, dragging after him, roped and hobbled, 
Mlozi, the Arab leader. 

Bandawe was a native of the west coast of 


Nyassa, and is still a notable character in | 
Nyassaland. He was originally taught by one | 


of the Scotch mission schools, where he acquired 


|an excellent knowledge of English and a devo- 
tion to music, especially to organ-playing and | 


the singing of hymns. 

Interpreter in my expeditions, he had become 
a sergeant-major in the native army, and was 
a very valuable intelligence officer. Bandawe 


to talk with equal ease to friend and foe. 

Somehow or other he had learned that in a corner 
of the square of Mlozi’s house was a trap-door, 
land below this an underground cellar. When 
our party had ceased investigating Mlozi’s house, 
Bandawe, alone and unaided, found this trap- 
| door, concealed under a large bed, and pulling it 
| open and cautiously descending a few steps, had 
seen Mlozi crouching in a corner of the cellar. 

Threatening him with instant death if he 
| made the least resistance, he had captured the 
| Arab, tied him up with strips of his own cotton 
| garments, and eventually, with the aid of a 
| few soldiers, had brought him into our camp. | 

Mlozi was tried for the murder of the hostages, 
found guilty and hanged. 

Within a week from our arrival at Karonga 
the Arab power at the north end of Lake Nyassa 
| was forever broken, and all the Arab fortresses 
were either being demolished or were held by 


| British troops. From December, 1895, it may 


| He could not quell, 


be said with truth that the slave- trade, and | 


slave-raiding to feed the slave-trade, came to an 
end in the British Central Africa Protectorate. 


DAVIE RHYS, COWARD 


AWILLIAM - HE. 


i [ii great frame filling 


the doorway, ‘‘Dyna- 

mite’’ John glanced 
up at the snow-comb hanging over the mountain 
edge far above. ‘‘She’!] rip loose some day and 
smother us for sure,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s what,’? agreed Brawn, with a sly 
glance at Davie Rhys, the butt of the mine. 
‘*Bet un she comes down this very night.’’ 

‘*Hello, Davie, bye! Be thee going to get 
out of the track of un?’’ jeered a third. 

“‘T am,’’ said Davie. ‘‘There be no place 
for me in a snowslide. I’m no top man.’’ 

‘*That ye’re not,’’ scoffed Brawn; ‘‘an’ no 
first-class headsman would own 
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| white swirling pall settled. 
| Davie, trembling on the 
| rock ledge, peered fearfully 
down into the path of the slide. 





The cabin he 
be seen. 
clean. 

the ledge on which the cabin had stood. 


must reach them soon or they would smother. 





the direction of the compressor-house. 
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you for his trammer, either.’’ 





had left not five minutes before was nowhere to | 
The avalanche had wiped the bluff | seen a man, under the spur of whisky and a 


He knew his comrades must be buried, alive | buckets. 
or dead, under forty feet of snow at the foot of | lifeless body from the sharp rocks below. 


Turning, he sped swiftly along the trail in | 
From | 


of the Rocky Mountains. 

But he plunged headlong into the first drift. 
but he would not yield to 
the deadly fear clutching at his heart. Inter- 
minable seemed his slow advance through the 
great snow billows, around boulders and ove1 
fallen trees. At times he was buried in the 
depths, wallowing he knew not where, op- 
pressed by dread lest at any moment he might 
fling himself over a precipice. Yet he worked 
steadily forward till he came to the base 
the forty-foot height of timbered tramway sta- 
tion. 

At 


of 


intervals of about two hundred yards 
these stations were built to support the tram- 
way. On the platform of each station was a 
shaft bearing two heavy iron wheels grooved 
to receive the cable, on which were suspended 
every hundred feet the iron ore-buckets running 
from the mine to the mill and back to the mine 
in an endless chain. 

These buckets were so nicely adjusted, to 
facilitate dumping, that any une in 
loading would cause them to empty themselves. 
It was into one of these swaying buckets that 
Davie meant to make his flying leap. 
the cable-clutch, to strike the side of the bucket 
in such a way as to cause it in its wild rebound 
to fling him out, would be sure death, 

Somewhere above Davie a neglected wheel 
shrieked an uncanny wail of complaint. Oc- 
casionally the click of a bucket-grip rang out 
in the darkness. The. trammer shuddered as 
he began the climb up the ice-coated ladder. 

When the trammer reached the slippery land- 
ing his nerves were quivering and his head 
swam. ‘The swaying buckets seemed to click a 
warning to him as they passed. He had once 


venness 


To miss 


foolish boast, attempt the leap into one of these 
He had later helped carry his crushed, 
That 


He | had been in the daytime, and this was black 
knew, too, that even if they were alive help | night. 


He shrank back. 

**I don’t know,’’ he murmured, ‘‘whether 
it can be did in the dark or no. I saw Black 
Tom miss, an’ heared un shriek as un cracked 
un bloody skull on the rocks.’’ 

Bucket after bucket passed, and 





A slow flush crept into Davie’s 
homely, honest face. He knew 
himself for a born coward, and he 
knew that these rough, reckless 
miners also knew him for one. 
The risks they took without a 
thought in the dark depths of the | 
mine made him shudder, Yet he 
was a man grown, as big and 
strong a Cornishman as they. 

‘‘Aw, leave the bye alone,’’ 
spoke up Jemmie Lord, the cook. 
‘It be’s no fault of his that un’s 
a six-foot babby. I mind of a 
story I heared when I was a little 
un.’”’ 

‘*Ye an’ yer stories!’’ growled 
Dynamite. ‘*‘What matters it to 
thee if we have a bit fun with the 
bye?’’ and the man slouched out 
into the starlit night. 

‘*Better get outside, Davie,’’ 
said Brawn, leering at Jemmie. 

**T will, mon. If there be snow- 
slides comin’, I want to be where 
I can run,”’ said Davie, contemp- 
tuous of his own weakness. 

He strode out of the cabin in a 
rage with himself, a volley of 
guffaws following him. 

He stood on the ledge in front of 





the man still fought with his fears. 
He cursed himself for a coward, 
he crouched for the leap once and 
again, but he hung back, trem- 
bling. He promised himself it 
should be next time, but as the 
buckets came down out of the 
darkness he wavered. His lips 
were parched and shriveled, his 
blazing eyes strained in their 
sockets. 

In an instant it was done. As 
the black bucket slipped down at 
him he leaped far out into dizzy 
space and caught the cluteh. The 
bucket swayed from the impact, 
tossed like a boat in a heavy sea, 
and seemed to hurl him from it. 
His mind was a tortured chaos as 
he found himself riding in a wild 
flight downward. ‘The terrific roar 
in his ears churned all sounds to 
a scream of malignant triumph. 

Round the new stove in the 
temporary and hastily constructed 
cabin, Brawn, Dynamite, Jemmie 
Lord, and the other survivors of 
the snowslide, sat in the glow of 
the firelight. 

**Quite a boost for Davie,’’ said 











the cabin, looking down into the 





the cook. ‘‘I hear the super is 





canon below. From the edge there 
was a sheer drop of fifty feet, and 
below that a descent for nearly a 
mile to the river, on the edge of 
which he could see the shining lights of the | 
Blue Bell stamp-mill. Half a mile to his right 
ran the ore tramway of the Blue Bell, connect- 
ing the mine far up on the shoulder of the 
mountain with the mill in the cafion. Except 
for that aerial route, there was no means of 
communication between the miners above and 
the mill below. 

Davie glanced up at the great snow-comb 
above, and shuddered. If it should break, and 
if the slide should catch their bunk-house in 
its descent! A moment, and he was frantically 
tearing open the cabin door. The miners looked 
round, to see framed in the opening the face of 
Davie, wild and haggard. 

‘*There do be a snowslide a-comin’!’’ he 
yelled. ‘‘I hear the comb breakin’ awa from 
the ridge now. Git ye out quick, ’cause Dyna- 
mite’s gone an’ left thee, an’ I’m a-goin’!’’ 

‘*Ha! ha!’’ yelled the chorus of miners. 

Brawn shouted, ‘‘Ho, ho, Davie, bye! Think 
thee is goin’ to work our own game on us? Go 
awa! Go awa!’’ 

But Davie had already gone, daring to pause 
no longer before the downward sweep of the 
swirling, crackling, roaring white terror. He| 
clambered madly up the side of the gulch ina 
desperate, heart - pounding scramble for life. 
Behind him he heard the thunderous rush of 
the slide scoring its way down the mountain 
ravine. Safe on the rock rim he paused at last, 





| his ears deafened with the roar, his eyes dilating 


fearfully, his head reeling. 


Gradually the terrific noise subsided, the 


“IF THERE BE SNOWSLIDES COMIN’, 
TO BE WHERE I CAN RUN.” 


I WANT 


going to make un timekeeper on 
the Mary H.’”’ 

‘‘He earned it,’’? said Brawn. 
‘‘He did more’n Dynamite here 





out of the darkness his voice rose in a shriek: | thought 0’ doin’, an’ more than any o’ the rest 


199 


“Dynamite! Dynamite! But no answering 
voice mingled with the echoes of the shrill ery. 

**Dynamite, the men be covered in the snow- 
slide!’’ 

Yet although the hills cried his terror back 
and forth, no other answer came. Davie, before 
the black depths of the unlighted compressor- 
house, stopped to wring his hands despairingly. 
‘I cannot dig un out alone! Where be Iyna- 
mite?’’ 

He would have given anything for a glimpse 
of Dynamite John, the camp bully and hero, 
that he might thrust the responsibility upon his 
broad shoulders. But that doughty champion, 
well aware that where one slide had come 
others were likely soon to follow, was running 
swiftly for safety across the hills. 

Into Davie’s tottering mind leaped a picture | 
of the one chance for his buried mates. Half a 
mile away the tiny thread of the Blue Bell 
tramway spun its course down at a dizzy height 
over the cliffs and gorges. If he could fling 
himself into one of the descending ore-buckets 
he might perhaps carry the news of the accident 
to the men at the mill, and they might be able 
to rescue his comrades from their snowy grave. 

Snow-filled guiches lay between him and the 
aerial tramway, and above them huge white 
razor-edged snow-combs hung suspended from 
the rocky ridges, threatening to crash down 
without warning upon him. He knew that a 
pistol-shot, a sharp call, even the bark of a dog, | 





of us would have done. I say he earned it.’’ 

‘“*That’s what he did,’’ said Jemmie. ‘‘It 
was him told un to bring along the pipes to 
poke in the snow for us, too. ‘They never 
would have got us out if they hadn’t brought 
those pipes along.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’? agreed Brawn. ‘‘ They 
might have dug for a month without finding 
any of us. *Twas Davie bye saved us.’’ 

The other men nodded silently. 

‘All right to talk about it now,’’ continued 
Brawn, ‘‘but if it hadn’t been for Davie’s nerve, 
we would be down in the gulch here, frozen 
stiffer’n square sets by this time. If anybody 
asks me who’s the bravest man I ever knew, 
r ll say Davie, an’ lick un if he disputes it.’’ 

‘*Brave!’’? sneered Dynamite. ‘‘I saw un 
hangin’ round the dump to-day, skeered to go 
in under that tale drift for the last car-load.’’ 

‘*You may drop that, Dynamite! We’ll not 
stand for it any more!’’ growled one of the 
men. 

** All the more reason,’’ said Jemmie, ‘‘that 
he should get to be timekeeper. He won’t 
have to go into anything he’s skeered on then, 
unless he gets sore on somebody, an’ that ain’t 
Davie’s way.’”’ 

‘*Well,’”’ said Brawn, ‘‘we’s a-goin’ to give 
him that ’ere gold watch for what he done, 
matter what he’s skeered on, an’ we’s goin’ 
say special it’s for bravery.’’ 

**O’ course,’ Jemmie, and the other 


no 
to 


’ assented 


| is often sufficient to precipitate the menacing | men nodded vigorous approval. 
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PEARY'S VESSEL, “ ROOSEVELT.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
irginia wild turkeys are thankful to-day that 
the President did not succeed in shooting 
more than one of them during his recent hunt- | 
ing trip; and the President is thankful that he | 
succeeded in getting one. 
anama, as an independent republic, was 
three years old on November 4th. The 
anniversary was celebrated with what the Colon 
despatches described as ‘‘bull-baiting and other 
amusements.’’ It was the populace and not 
the bulls that were amused. 


he eight hundredth anniversary of the con- 

secration of Ely Cathedral was celebrated 
on October 17th. The church itself was founded 
more than four hundred years earlier, about | 
673, by Etheldreda, daughter of the King of 
the East Angles and wife of the King of North- 
umbria. It was in this cathedral that Oliver | 
Cromwell, impelled by his Puritanic aversion | 
to a ritual, cried out to the officiating clergy- 
man, ‘‘ Leave off your fooling and come down, 
sir!’’ and stopped the service. 





he War Department has adopted a system of 

identification tags for soldiers. Similar tags 
have been in use in the British army for years. 
The British tag contains simply a number 
which corresponds to a name on the service 
books and the regimental rolls. During the 
Boer War the tag numbers of those killed and 
wounded were often published before the de- 
partment had identified the numbers with the 
names, and friends of a man who knew his 
number scanned the cold figures, so living to 
whoever could interpret them. 


jee secret has been kept by women. A 
novelist recently named a book ‘‘ Lady Bal- 
timore’’ in honor of a famous cake made in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Now many per- 
sons are selling recipes purporting to be for 
‘*Lady Baltimore,’’ but Charlestonians assert 
they are ‘‘nothing like it,’’ and that the real 
cake of that name is made by a secret recipe 
which is known only to the Woman’s Exchange 
of their city, has never been sold nor given away, 
and is not talked of by the ladies even over the 
most confidential of teacups. 
Acting under the authority of the Attorney- 
General, a woman is making an _inves- 
tigation into the conditions surrounding the 
employment of women and children throughout 
the United States. Her idea is to collect facts 
to be used in framing legislation for the better 
protection of the coming generations through 
care for the mothers of to-day. The lack of 
suitable regulations governing the employment 
of women and girls is one of the reasons for 
the physical deterioration of the British, in the 
checking of which the nation is deeply interested 
at present. ~~ 
‘tory hour’’ is a new feature of library work 
among children which has had marked 
success at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 
Children come to the building at stated times 
and listen to stories told by a skilled narrator. 
In Boston the centennial of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen was celebrated last year by 
a gathering of a large and interested audience of 
children at the Public Library, to whom a lady 
told Andersen stories. It is an expedient for 
providing wholesome entertainment for children | 
which might well be adopted by all cities and 
large towns. an 
b ger men who are wondering what opportu- 
nity the world holds out to them when they | 
leave college may be interested in some figures 
given in the latest published report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. The 
commissioner says that since 1890 there have 
been created an average of about a thousand | 
new college professorships every year, and more 
than thirteen hundred new positions in the high 
schools and academies. Thus about twenty- 
three hundred new teachers have to be found 
annually, without making any allowance for 
the retirement of many hundreds of others on 
account of age or other disability. It is apparent 
that the man who wishes to live the scholarly 
life has ample opportunity in these days of 


popular education. 

yo Joseph E. Gary, who died recently, 
presided at the trial of the Chicago anarch- 

ists in 1886. Threatening letters came to him 

daily, and it was proposed to give him an armed 
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guard on his way to and from the court-house. | 
He refused this, and dismissed the detective | 
-who protected him. Throughout the trial the | 
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then sixty-five years old, went 
unmolested. His rulings were regarded by 
many persons as severe on the prisoners. It 
has been held as a principle of law that a con- 
spirator with a murderer cannot be convicted of 
murder in the first degree unless he, as well as 
the actual murderer, directed his murderous in- 
tention against a specific person. The Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained Judge 
Gary’s charge that conspirators against the law 
with those who threw bombs with murderous 
intent at specific persons were equally guilty 
with the bomb-throwers. In this case the con- 
spirators could not have had in mind any 
specific time when, or person against whom, 
the bomb was to be thrown, but they were 
none the less adjudged guilty of murder. Judge 
Gary will be long remembered in this case, 
which was important not merely in the annals 
of criminal trials, but in the development of a 
practical method of dealing with the class 
of offenses known as ‘‘murderous conspiracy 
against law,’’ namely, active anarchy. 


little man, 
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HAPPINESS. 


Great gift of heaven, too little understood, 
The happiness that comes from doing good! 
Selected. 
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FARTHEST NORTH. 


n November 2d word came from Com- 
mander Peary that he was on his way 
home, and that he had penetrated farther 
to the north than any previous explorer. The 
Companion noted last week in the Current 
Events column the details of his achievement, 
in comparison with the voyage of the Duke of 
the Abruzzi in 1900, 

The success of the expedition of the American 
officer consists in more than the mere record ; it 
lies also in the fact that although there was 
hardship, although Commander Peary, on his 
flight back to his ship, was reduced to eating 
dog-flesh, and although he found two of his 
supporting parties in a starving condition, yet 
there was no death nor sickness. 

This indeed is a feature which will mean 
much to those who reckon up the costs and 
the gains of polar exploration. The expedition 
has contributed much to the science of arctic 
voyaging. ‘The ship Roosevelt, especially de- 
signed for ice-breaking, has stood the fifteen 
months of hard strain and given its lessons to 
future navigators. 

The other contributions of the voyage to 
science will not be known until the publication 
of the observations which Peary and the spe- 
cialists who accompanied him have recorded in 
the interests of science. For, after all, the 
main purpose and the lasting value of polar 
voyages are not the establishment of records, as 
in horse-racing, but rather, as in ballooning, 
in the scientific and mechanical information 
gained by the way. Geologists, geographers, 
zoologists, ethnologists, meteorologists and as- 
tronomers all expect to learn something from 
the observations of those who seek the ends of 
the earth. The old navigators, sailing in search 
of mysterious passages and El Dorados, found 
continents ; the new navigators, seeking a point 
on the globe, find fragments of information 
which science fits into its scheme of the universe. 
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COLLEGE INFLUENCES. 


y those who have watched the rapid 

growth of the colleges and universities 

fears are often expressed that personal 
contact between president and students, between 
professors and pupils, will be lost, if it has not 
been lost already ; and that so the best part of 
a college education will be forfeited. 

The definite charge, by a writer in a recent 
number of the Outlook, that in one college at 
least this condition has already come to pass, 
brought out some interesting correspondence. 
One woman mentions a professor who not only 
knew all ‘‘his boys’’ while they were under 
his instruction and helped them by personal 
advice and friendly social intercourse, but has 
kept in touch with every one of them since 
they were graduated. Once a year he sends 
them all a letter, and nearly all of them reply. 
The atmosphere is almost like that of one great 
family. ‘The misfortune of one is the concern 
of all, and all help to repair it. 

Other correspondents cite other colleges and 
other men to show that intercourse between 
faculty and students is growing more intimate 
instead of more remote; and no one has con- 
sidered it necessary to cite—for every one 
knows—the definite system which most of the 
colleges have for bringing all the students under 


| the direct personal influence of some of the 


professors or other instructors. 

Candid graduates of forty or fifty years ago, 
if they are familiar with present college condi- 
tions, nearly always admit that the relations 
to-day are simpler and more familiar. The 
old-time professor, however beneficent his in- 
fluence, was too often a man of austere dignity, 
which made him unapproachable. His modern 
representative may be regarded with less awe, 
but not with less affection. 

One thing must be remembered: it takes two 
to form a friendship as well as to make a quar- 
rel. The student must meet advances half-way. 
If he does, there is little danger in any college, 


|large or small, that he will go through the 
course friendless or without the helpful influ- 





| wretchedness is absorption in self. 





ence of close contact and acquaintance with 
‘*preses et professores.’’ 
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AUTUMN SILENCE. 


We guessed the squirrel on the chestnut limb 
By the falling of the bur. : 
Lloyd Mifflin. 
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HEROINES. 

rom the earliest times it has been demanded 

of men that they shall be strong and brave ; 

as civilization advances, it begins to be 
required that they shall be gentle as well—be 
gentlemen. No less is it true, although less often 
recognized, that as the standard of man’s gen- 
tleness has been raised, so has that of woman’s 
courage. 

In the old romances, when danger threatened, 
the imperiled heroine fainted, and the ever- 
ready hero happened along and rescued her, a 
bundle of inert loveliness. When trouble low- 
ered, she did not brace herself to meet it; she 
poured forth floods of feeble tears and pages of 
lamentations. Nothing more was expected of 
her. 

The modern woman, if she does not always 
keep cool in times of peril,—and how often she 
does!—and if we still forgive much to her 
nerves, and her lesser training to encounter 
danger, has learned at least not to pride herself 
upon weakness. Swooning and hysterics are 
things to be ashamed of nowadays. Moreover, 
we have come to perceive that there are circum- 
stances in which a woman is bound to show 
edurage,—bound in honor, as a man is bound,— 
and is disgraced if she prove a coward. 

Even in the days of fainting loveliness some 
forms of heroism in women were admitted and 


praised—that of the mother protecting her | 


children, that of the daughter courageously 
standing by her parent, that of the girl 
defending her lover. But to-day women recog- 
nize other and wider obligations: those of 
the nurse to her patients, the teacher to her 
pupils, the college girl to her chum, the fore- 
woman to her girls, the girl who can swim or 
ride or run or shoot to any person in danger 
whom her skill may save. 

Whoever reads the daily papers for what is 
fine in them, rather than for what is sordid or 
horrible, may recall a score of recent incidents 
illustrating the ready courage of women on 
behalf of others. And the record, already 
nobly ample, grows daily. It is a record of 
deeds as gracious and womanly as they are 
heroic. 

Bayard Taylor’s lines—written of fighting 
men abroad—are no less true to-day of peaceful 
women at home who do brave deeds: 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
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WHAT TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


any a man and woman will rise this 
M holiday morning and look out of the 
window at God’s good earth and His 
glorious heavens with the bitter reflection that 
they have nothing for which to be thankful. 

Perhaps the man was once rich; he is now 
poor. The woman was once proud in the love 
of a husband and children; they are now 
dead, or worse than dead. The man once had 
a home; now he is dependent on hired service 
in a hotel or boarding-house for the common 
offices of daily life. The woman once had 
servants to minister to her; now she is the 
servant of others. Life deals hard with them, 
they think. 

On the other hand, the normal, average life 
is full of things for which the devout heart 
utters a prayer of thanksgiving every day. The 
families gathered about the table this afternoon 
are happy, even if one chair that was filled 
last year may be vacant now. 

The case of the lonesome seems different. 


Many of them are unhappy to-day, and the | 


fountain of tears is ready to overflow as they 
think of their own misery. Is it not because 
they think of it? The chief cause of their 
No perma- 
nent and abiding happiness is to be found in 
self-absorption. Self-forgetfulness is the secret 
of joy, the provocation of the thanksgiving 
spirit, the key to heaven. 

There is reason for thanksgiving for every 
living soul, and that lies in the possibility of 
forgetting self and doing something for some 
one else. He Who said that ‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’’ and that he who 
would save his life should lose it, understood 
the secret of the thankful heart, and laid down 
the rule of perpetual happiness. 

Monday next it will find on its calen- 


dars many unfinished measures. As 


the session will end at noon on March 4th, and 
as the short three months remaining, still 
further shortened by the holiday recess, will 
allow little time for other business than the 
appropriation bills, there will be sharp com- 
petition among the advocates of those other 
measures. In the House of Representatives 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
hen the Fifty-ninth Congress meets on 











the Committee on Rules, of which the Speaker 
is chairman, will determine which of them 
shall not and which of them shall be consid- 
ered, and in what order; for the House usually 
follows the recommendations of the committee. 

The recent trouble with the Japanese in 
California is almost certain to strengthen the 
demand for the passage of the Chinese exclu- 
sion bills. ‘The friends of a ship subsidy have 
not given up hope of getting their bill passed 
by some future Congress, if not by the present 
one. ‘The labor people will urge that a vote be 
taken on the eight-hour bill and on the bill 
against injunctions in labor disputes. The 
tariff reformers and many protectionists are 
working for the removal of the duties on prod- 
ucts of the Philippine Islands admitted to this 
country; and those who take a broad view of 
the obligations of the United States toward its 
dependencies are using what influence they 
have to induce Congress to define the status of 
the Porto Ricans. 

Other matters to be considered are restriction 
of immigration, the right of Senator Smoot, to 
his seat, the revision of the copyright law, and 
the prohibition of political campaign contribu- 
tions by corporations; as well as such subjects 
as the President may propose in his message. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. 


he Constitution of the United States may 

be, as Gladstone said, the most perfect 

instrument of government ever devised by 
man; yet the most ardent patriot, if he is both 
intelligent and sincere, will admit that it has 
its little weaknesses. 

One flaw, well known to students of political 
history, has come into new prominence through 
| the action of the San Francisco school board in 
| assigning Japanese children to separate schools: 
namely, the possible inability of the national 
government to deal with the matter. Unless 
it can be shown that this action is in viola- 
tion of some treaty agreement with Japan the 
government will be helpless. The treaty of 
| 1894 apparently secures to Japanese in this 
country the commercial rights and privileges of 
the most favored nation. 

The inability of the government at Washington 
to redress international wrongs, when the wrong- 
doer is a state of the Union, has been the cause of 
serious diplomatic embarrassment in the past, 





and will undoubtedly cause difficulty many 
| times in the future. The case of the Italians 
| who were lynched in New Orleans is still fresh 
| in memory. 

Foreign governments demanding redress of 
grievances are not satisfied with a statement 
| that the national government is powerless, that 
the police power is vested in the states, for 
they do not deal with the states but with the 
nation. The ability of a state to do with impu- 
nity things which may, direct the enmity of a 
foreign nation against the whole United States 
is a source of weakness, not of strength. 
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ow many readers of The Companion ever 
heard of the Nushagak River? Not many, it 
is safe to say. Yet the Department of Commerce 
and Labor pronounces this river of western 
Alaska “one of the important fishing streams of 
the world.” The fish which the Nushagak fur- 
nishes is salmon, the taking, canning, freezing 
and salting of which is an Alaskan industry, the 
importance of which is shown by a recent report 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The first two canneries were built in 1878. Since 
then the number has increased until in 1902 there 
were sixty-four establishments, which put up more 
than two and one-half million cases. Low prices 
since then have somewhat reduced both the 
number of canneries and the output; nevertheless, 
since canning began in Alaska, nearly twenty-two 
million cases have been sent out. In order to 
provide some counterpoise to this tremendous 
drain, the packers combined to start hatcheries. 
These have been carried on with important results 
and increasing success. In 1905 the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries took up the work, in addition 
| to what had been done by the packers. There are 
now nine hatcheries, from which about four hun- 
dred and fifty million fry have been liberated. 
— is now connected with Europe by cable, 
and the King of Denmark is in direct communi- 
eation with his subjects on the northern isle. 
Cables are built so fast that it is difficult to keep 
track of them. There are about two hundred and 
| fifty thousand miles of metallic connection under 
| the seas of the world, the average cost of which 
| has been about a thousand dollars a mile. A 
| quarter of a billion is a great sum of money, yet 
| it is a small price to pay for communication be- 
| tween continents which send to each other an 
| estimated total of six million messages a year. 





he hostility of New Englanders a century ago 

to the first Napoleon was sincere and deep. 
A remarkable instance of this feeling is to be 
found in the manner in which the townsmen of 
Boston received the news of his first abdication. 
The incident has been brought to notice through 
an interesting addition to the historical collections 
of the Public Library. It is a ticket admitting the 
bearer to a “Solemn festival at the Stone Chapel, 
|}in commemoration of the goodness of God in 
delivering the Christian world from military des- 
potism. Boston, June, 1814.” 





M*: William Ziegler, the widow of the man who 
sent two expeditions in search of the north 
pole, has set apart funds for the maintenance of a 
magazine for the blind, to be distributed free to all 
| the blind in America. 


The magazine is to be 
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printed both in braille and New York point, so that 
those who do not read one system may be able to 
read what is printed in the other. It is hoped 
that arrangements may be made for carrying the 
magazine free through the mails by a modification 
of the law, permitting reading-matter for the blind 
to be sent, postage free, to public institutions for 
the blind. There are many blind persons who 
cannot read the peculiar raised printing invented 
for their benefit. For such the projectors have 
provided a key so printed that they can readily 
learn the alphabet of points. This is an admirable 
charity and a splendid illustration of the interest 
of the well-to-do in the unfortunate. 


& © 
THE RIGHT WORD. 


A small, frail-looking woman, followed by two 
young men of more robust fiber, although 
closely resembling her, hurried up toa gatekeeper 
in the Grand Central Station. 

“Does the train from Gresham come in here?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

When the right gate was found there were still 
thirty minutes to spare. 

“Better go inside, Letty, and rest,” suggested 
one of the brothers. 

But Letty would not leave the gate. Her two 
brothers looked significantly at each other, and 
let her have her way. They took turnsin carrying 
the baby up and down. 

Long before the train came the conversation 


revealed the situation. They were here to meet | 
Letty’s husband, who six months ago had gone | 
away because of supposed irreconcilable differ- | 
But the | 
He | 
was returning—the broken home was to be re- | 


ences between himself and his wife. 
relations on both sides had arranged a peace. 


stored. 

“It was Jim’s fault in the beginning,” repeated 
the little woman, after asking her brother again 
to look at his watch. She was becoming more and 
more nervous. 

It was easy to guess at the differences that 
had undermined this home. Excellent qualities 
were revealed in the young wife’s face. Although 
of a nervous temperament, she was no shrew. 
But, evidently, she had a habit of imparting 
“pieces of her mind’! She was capable of love, 
but one of those who stickle for a “point,’’ while 
deeper consequences go unnoticed. Had the sad 
months past taught her the larger wisdom of life? 

“It was Jim’s fault at first—I stand just as firm 
as ever,” she repeated, the tears in her eyes con- 
trasting curiously with her words. “But for 
baby’s sake [ll try it.” 

She must make her brothers understand that 
consenting to live again with Jim did not involve 
yielding her original point! 

“T shall tell him so—the first thing!” 

The brothers looked into each other’s eyes 
doubtfully. Would there be a scene? 

To the brothers’ relief, the train finally came. 
One held the baby, leaving Letty free—to tell 
Jim! 

In the long line of passengers moving toward 
the gate a big fellow loomed up whose blue eyes 
searched vaguely. Suddenly he made a rush 
forward. 

The little woman’s face lighted up and grew 


beautiful; then she remembered herself and set | i c | 
. | emancipation. Mother compelled me to listen to 


her face in order. 
made first. 

Jim, big and awkward and gentle, kissed the 
baby first—perhaps he, too, was giving Letty her 
opportunity. 

She went close to him; her head just reached 
his chest. The words seemed to stick. 

Jim awkwardly patted her shoulder, waiting. 

“Letty,” he said, at last, his voice faltering over 
the last word, “‘let’s go—home.” 

And then they all marched away together—the 
little woman’s face beautiful now with the light, 
which stayed. She had let the “point” go. Through 
the awkwardness of Jim, big and blundering and 
kind, had worked a great wisdom—only four 
words, but the last one that word laden with the 
magic of the ages! 


There was that point to be 
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PRACTISED EYES. 


“ b ye Miss Mary admitted, cheerfully, “my eyes 
do trouble me a good deal.” 
“Such a pity,” murmured her sympathetic caller, 
“when you’re so fond of reading!” 
“Oh, 1 read all the time,’’ Miss Mary hastened 
to say, “just as I always have. People have 
always told me that I’d ruin my eyes if I used 


them all the time, but I never believed that non- | 


sense. Our eyes are given to us to use, as our 
muscles are, and don’t you talk to me about saving 
the eyes! Use’em, J say, and get all there is out 
of seeing. Then when we go to heaven we sha’n’t 
hang round there indefinitely waiting, like kittens, 
to get our eyes open. So I keep on reading,” she 
reiterated, “although often I can only make out 
the beginning of a sentence.” 

“But what good does that do,” inquired Miss 
Mary’s visitor, looking puzzled, “to begin a sen- 
tence you can’t see to finish?” 

“What good?” repeated Miss Mary, with a flash 
of the troublesome eyes. “Why, that’s just where 
my point of always using the eyes comes in—all I 
need to see are the opening words. 

“Suppose,” she explained, “I am reading a novel, 
and it begins something like this: ‘From Pem- 
broke woods the immediate and receding fore- 
ground shone with swelling stipules of oak-trees.’ 
That’s enough for me. 1 just shut my eyes—and 
there’s the warm haze of a day in spring, with 
young May dancing delightfully in the heart of 
the wood. Or suppose it begins: ‘A lad sat beside 
a girl and told her how he loved her.’ Don’t you 
suppose I know what she says?” 

*“Perhaps—but —” 

“At any rate,” interrupted Miss Mary, “with all 
my reading of novels,—hundreds of them, my dear, 
—the chances are that my platitudes are just as 
interesting as the author’s. 

“Or, we'll say I take up my London Times and 
read that there’s been more discussion of the 
education bill in the House of Commons. If I 
can make out the members’ names, I know pretty 
well what they’ve said. If I can’t, I’m reasonably 
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sure that some member wants to put the Chinese 
on a Presbyterian diet exclusively, so to speak, or 
keep the established church shut up in an agnos- 
tie’s barrel till its ribs show. Do you suppose,” 
Miss Mary concluded, triumphantly, ‘‘that I could 
do that if I hadn’t used my eyes all my life?” 

“I suppose not,” said the visitor, rather doubt- 
fully; “though what you say you do seems to me 
like—imagination.” 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Mary, with scorn. 


my practised eyes.” 
& & 


The Beautiful 
Hanging Calendar 
for 1907. 


@ The new Companion Calendar is 
a practical convenience. A ribbon is 
provided by which it may be handily 
suspended above the writing-table, 
and the Calendar proper is in bold, 
clear type, and is given ample space. 


q@ But in making the Calendar prac- 
tical, our custom of making it also an 
ornament worthy of any home has not 
been abandoned. Each of its four 
panels presents a different picture of 
rare beauty and merit. Each is a 
inasterly reproduction in twelve colors 
of a striking original painted expressly 
for this purpose by an artist of the 
highest standing. Each is worth sep- 
arate framing, and for this purpose 
the panels are loosely tied together, 
so that each may be exposed in turn, 
yet all preserved. The panels are 12 
inches high by 734 inches wide. 


@ This charming hanging Calendar 
is sent to all regular subscribers upon 
the receipt of their prompt renewal 
payments, and to all new subscribers 
paying the subscription for 1907. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 


“It’s 
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HEROIC TREATMENT. 


n these days, when child-study is a hobby, ridden 

long and hard, it is interesting to read of the 
nerve-training which fell to the lot of the Quaker 
authoress, Amelia Opie, in 1769 and after. The 
modern mother would shrink with horror from 
some of the methods used on the sensitive child, 
but in this case it resulted in splendid stuff. Mrs. 
Opie is quoted in a book on “Quaker Worthies.”’ 


I was a creature of fears, tears and screams. 
My first terror was of black beetles, then of frogs, 
skeletons, black men and madmen. 

My mother made me take a beetle in my hand 
and hold it. As her word was law, I obeyed, but 
with awful shrinking. I gradually became accus- 
tomed to it, and was frequently told to take one 
up and put it out of harm’s way. I soon over- 
came that terror. 

I was made to hold frogs in my hands, and was 
taught to nurse a skeleton as I would a doll. I 
acquired the love of the African race by hearin: 
of its wrongs, and I became an eager advocate o 





her kindly converse with two poor old lunatics, 
and I grew to pity them instead of fearing them. 


* 


MODERN DISCIPLINE. 


¥ the Delancey School advanced ideas are put 
| A into practice. No pupil is ever punished in any 
| way, for the individuality of every child is consid- 
ered too sacred for repression. 


One day, soon after her enrolment at the 
Delancey, little Molly arrived home from school, 
her face streaked with tears and her mouth cov- 
ered with blood. 

“My precious, what happened ?”’ 
mother, : 

The little girl was soon pouring out her story in 
her mother’sarms. Johnnie Farnham, it appeared, 
had struck her and knocked out two teeth. 

When Molly had been kissed, comforted and 
washed, her father wanted to know how the 
teacher had dealt with Johnnie. 

“She didn’t do anything,” said Molly. 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She called Johnnie up to the desk and said, 
‘Johnnie, don’t you know that was very anti- 
social?’ ’ 


cried her 
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THE PERFECT HOST. 


he Duke of Connaught once paid a visit to the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold at Tokyo, and just 
before he was leaving —according to Black and 
White—his royal highness told the poet that he 
had been a most untiring host. 
“But,” he added, laughingly, “there is one 











thing you have not shown me which this country | 


is noted for.” 

“What is that?” inquired Sir Edwin. 

“An earthquake,” the duke replied. 

At that moment there was a violent shock which 
shook the building and brought some of it tum- 
blingdown. The duchess came running in, greatly 
frightened. 

“Oh, what is it?” 
quake ?” 

“Only a little magic,” said the duke, soothingly. 
He turned to Sir Edwin with twinkling eyes. “I 
> a I was not asking too much of you,” he 
said. 


she gasped. “An earth- 
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FOR PERSONAL USE. 


hen President Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation it excited at once a great 
deal of discussion in the army. 
Henry Clay Trumbull, says his biographer, was 
going through the camp of the regiment of which 


and some men who were arguing the subject. 


“Chaplain,” asked the sergeant, “do you think 
President Lincoln had any right to issue that 
proclamation ?” 

“I suppose he thought he had,” replied Mr. 
Trumbull. 

“Well, I suppose a soldier’s got a right to hold 
his own opinions, hasn’t he ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly he has,” answered the chap- 
lain—‘‘that is, if he’ll take care and hold ’em, and 
not always be slinging them round carelessly 
| before others.” 








On one occasion | 


he was chaplain, when he was hailed by a sergeant | 





White teeth. 


Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adr. 








Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Operators Needed 
Our school endorsed by 


TELEG RAP officials W.U.Tel. Co. & 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room,6 months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also, Catalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOM 


Don’t buy ready-made elastic stockings. The 
only way to have them right is to make to measure 
from new elastic for each individual—this 

we do and guarantee fit. 


SEAMLESS HEEL 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


The most successful treat- 
ment for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, Varicose U1- 
cers, etc. Quick relief and 
in thousands of cases per- 
manent cure. Direct from 
the loom at manufacturer’s prices. Send for Cata- 
logue, prices, self-measuring directions. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS 





















The razor that will splita hair is the stropped 
razor, for no razor, no matter what kind, can 
hold a hair-splitting edge without being occa- 
sionally stropped. The barber will tell you 
that a good strop is as necessary as the razor 
for a smooth, easy shave. A Torrey Strop 
will enable the most inexperienced to quickly 
edge up a razor. 


Torrey Strops 


are made in al! styles. Popular prices—50c, 
75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. Sent postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply. Money refunded 
or new s8trop if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s Dressing will keep any 
strop soft and pliable. Price lic at dealers, or 
mail on receipt of price. Catalogue of 
Torrey Strops, containing valuableinformation 
for those who shave, sent free, 


J.R. TORREY & CO.,P.0. Box 36 , Worcester, Mass. 





“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
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A treasure 


brought from the old home to the 
new—tempting her fingers irresistibly 
now as in the care-free days of girlhood. 


“6 aba 
on, 


takes a hold upon the musical affec- 
tions as lasting as the beautiful tone 
of the piano itself. 


A tribute to this endearing quality 
is the fact that the majority of those 
who choose a Packard Upright for the 
experimental years of “practice”’ select 
a Packard also when finished taste 
demands the more heroic grand. 
Where you can hear the Packard Piano 


and descriptive catalog showing the latest artistic cases 
will be mailed to any address on request. Write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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When You a’Traveling Go. 


The best protection against the minor an- 
noyances of travel, chief among which are 
wind, dust and extremely hard water, is—a 
half cake of Ivory Soap in your toilet case. 

Used frequently and liberally, it will go 
far toward mitigating the discomforts of the 


journey. 


Lathers freely; rinses quickly; 


leaves hands and face and body cool and 


sweet and clean. 


There is no “free” 


uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


bs 





Ivory Soap 
It Floats 














happy in de springtime w’en de days is gittin’ 

long 

En de birds is in de blossoms, des a-shakin’ ’em 
wid song; 

W’en de larks is lookin’ lively, kaze dey knows de 
fros’ is done, 

En de crow’s de blackest shadder ’twixt de green 
worl’ en de sun. 


Happy on de way, 
Singin’ all de day: 
“De rain’ll make de roses, en de grass’ll come ter 
hay!” 


I happy in de summer—des ez happy ez kin be, 

W’en de cotton’s des a-snowin’, en de corn’s ez 
tall ez me, 

Rustliw’ er his green blades whar de wes’ win’ 
run a race, 

En shakin’ er his silky, shiny tassels in my face. 


Heah me what I say? 
I happy on de way, 
Fer a sunny road is leadin’ ter de happy harves’ 
day. 


I happy in de fall-time, w’en de leaves is gittin’ 
brown 

En de hick’ry-nuts is fallin’ en de apples dent de 
groun’ ; ; 

W’en you heah de hounds a-bayin’, en de horns 
begin ter blow, 

En de fox is huntin’ kiver, en de rabbit layin’ low. 


Happy on de way— 
Dat’s de word you heah me say! 
De fros’ hez spiced de harves’ ez it twinkles ter 
de day. 


En winter got his blessin’s, en he mighty—mighty 
sweet; 
Cabin flo’ a-creakin’ ter de dancin’ er yo’ feet; 
En I come ter de conclusion, w’en I heah de 
Chris’mus chime, 
De worl’ so full er sunshine dat I happy all de 
time! 
Happy on de way 
Winter-time en May; 
All de worl’ is singin’ w’en de heart make holiday! 


® § 
HIS BEST HOUR. 
aT] CERTAIN millionaire has 


recently told the American 
public that rich men are sel- 
dom happy. The reasons, 
as he sets them forth, exhibit 
enough temptations and an- 
noyances to give an element 
of comfort to men and women of moderate 
means. The story has lately been told, how- 
ever, of one very happy hour in the life of 
another very rich man who knew something of 
the sorrows that accompany great wealth. 

In a little Western town a bell was ringing, 
and ‘the people gathered in front of the frame 
building which represented the religious aspira- 
tions of the forlorn little community. Poor as 
it was, it was better than they could pay for. 
Misfortunes had come to the town, and the 
ambitions of the minister for a meeting-house 
had exceeded what proved to be the sound 
judgment of the more conservative. The church 
was built, but there was a mechanic’s lien 
upon it, and it was now about to be sold at 
auction to satisfy the just claim of the car- 
penter. In the parlance of the community, it 
was ‘‘a knock-out for the parson,’’ and it was 
small comfort to the mechanic that he was 
obliged to secure his money in that way. But 
he was poor and needed it. 

The crowd gathered outside, curious and 
rather sympathetic, for the parson had worked 
hard, and most of the men had contributed a 
little toward his success. Within, another and 
smaller erowd had gathered. The parson was 
there, and with him a little band of faithful 
men and women, praying that the Lord would 
open windows in heaven and save the church 
which they had toiled so hard to build. 

Inside, the voice of prayer; outside, the 
monotonous chant of the auctioneer. The sound 
of the ascending bids was heard within, and 
smote the heart of the parson with sorrow. 

‘Two well-known railroad magnates were in 
the town that day, and while they were waiting 
for the hour of their departure, they strolled 
about town, and came upon the auction. One 
of them touched the arm of a tall Texan and 
asked him what it meant, and quickly learned 
the story. 

**Fifteen hundred !’’ 
**Do I hear any more?’’ 

There came a lull in the bidding, for the 
railroad man had sought out the carpenter and 
was asking the amount of his lien. 

‘Seventeen hundred dollars and costs,’’ said 
the carpenter. ‘‘But I’d be glad to settle for 
fifteen hundred and donate the balance.’’ 

The auctioneer stopped. The praying band 
within prayed on, not knowing what had 
stopped the sound of the sale without. The 
rich man counted out the money and took a 
receipt, which he sent inside the church by a 
willing messenger. 

The congregation waited only for the ‘‘Dox- 
ology,’’ and then sallied forth to find their | 
benefactor, who was just stepping on board his 





cried the auctioneer. 
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train. They learned his name, and wrote him 
a letter which he said gave him more pleasure 
than the clearing of a million dollars would 
have done. 

Thus it was that the parson’s oversanguine 
faith was rewarded, and the carpenter got his 
money, and the rich man found a happy hour, 
and the prayer of faith was answered. 


& 
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STRIKING IT RICH. 


ales of treasure-finding always possess a 
, fascination for all classes of readers. Even 

the mature mind seldom loses its delight in 
such stories. Mr. Whitmarsh, in his “The World’s 
Rough Hand,” describes his own experiences as a 
fortune-hunter. At the time of which he writes 
he was a young fellow, and with his older and 
more experienced partner, Sam, was in Australia 
seeking for gold. 


We had just finished our midday meal. Early 
in the morning I had crossed an old track leading 
to some deserted workings near by, and on it had 
penee up a piece of honeyeombed mineral which 

could not place. I thought of it now and tossed 
it over to Sam, saying, “Here’s a curious bit of 
stuff I found. It looks like voleanic.”’ 

Sam laughed. 

“T don’t wonder it puzzled you, sonny,” he said. 
a a bit of coke, dropped from a wagon, prob- 
ably.’ 

He threw it back at me and I carelessly began 
to pound it between two bits of rock. Suddenly 
one of the stones split; the fracture was hollow, 
containing grape-like clusters of dark green. 

“Well, here’s something new, anyway,” I said. 

Sam’s face changed as he looked at the stone. 
He tried the green substance with his knife. It 
cut like wax. 

“Chlorid silver!” he eried. “Where did you 
find it?” 

I showed him the exact spot, and he wildly 
scrambled round on his hands and knees. No 
stone like it was to be found. 

“Tt doesn’t belong here,” asserted Sam. “Being 
round, it rolled down the hill, and it may have 
rolled a long way.” 

“Tt couldn’t have come far,” said I, pointing to 
a thick serub a. 

“That’s nothing. The scrub is perhaps fifty 
years old, while the stone may have been working 
oom for fifty thousand years. We’ll look up the 
rill.’ 

We took a direct line toward the summit of the 
range. Near asmall hill with a black, uneven crest 
we found some more of the peculiar round stones. 

“Yonder’s our pile, lad,’”’ said Sam. 

The crest of the ‘smail hill proved to be the 
source of rich specimen. A few moments’ work 
with the pick laid bare a seam of ore seven feet in 
width. As long as I live I shall never forget the 
excitement and crazy joy that I felt. 

We had not taken a miner’s right’and could not 
legally peg out a claim. Sam left me to guard our 
find and started for town. That afternoon was a 
zloriousl honey one. IL stretched myself out at 

ull length, pulled my hat over my eyes and built 
air-castles. In less than four hours Sam returned. 
He had walked ten miles, taken out a miner’s 
right and procured some tools. Our claim was 
sure. 
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GETTING IN HIS ANCESTOR. 
MV Twain says in the first chapter of his 


& 


autobiography, which is appearing in the 

North American Review, that, according 
to tradition, one of his ancestors helped sentence 
Charles I to death. This tradition Mr. Clemens 
thinks has not had a good effect on him, for it has 
made him vain. 


It has made me set myself above people who 
were less fortunate in their ancestry than I, and 
has moved me to take them down a peg, and say 
things to them which hurt them before company. 

A case of the kind happened in Berlin several 
years a. William Walter Phelps was our minis- 
ter at the Emperor’s court then, and one evening 
he had me to dinner to meet Count §S., a cabinet 
minister. This nobleman was of long and illustri- 
ous descent. Of course I wanted to let out the 
fact that I had some ancestors, too; but I did not 
want to pull them out of their graves by the ears, 
and I never could seem to get the chance to work 
them in in a way that would look sufficiently 
casual. 

I suppose Phelps was in the same difficulty. 
In fact, he looked distraught now and then, just 
as a person looks who wants to uncover an ances- 
tor purely by accident, and cannot think of a way 
that will seem accidental enough. But at last, 
after dinner, he made a try. 

He took us about his drawing-room, showing us 
the pictures, and finally stopped before a rude and 
ancient engraving. It was a picture of the court 
that tried Charles I. There was a pyramid of 
judges in Puritan slouch-hats, and below them 
three bareheaded secretaries seated at a table. 

Mr. Phelps put his finger on one of the three, 
and said, with exulting indifference, “An ancestor 
of mine.” 

I os my finger on a judge, and retorted with 
scathing languidness, “Ancestor of mine. But it 
is a small matter. 1 have others.” 

It was not noble in me to do it. I have always 
regretted it since. But it landed him. I wonder 
how he felt? However, it made no difference in 
our friendship, which shows that he was fine and 
pe eget syne the humbleness of his origin. 
And it was also creditable in me, too, that I could 
overlook it. I made no —- in my bearing 
toward him, but always treated him as an equal. 


* ¢ 


hen Hartford, Connecticut, was first set- 


EARLY LAWS IN HARTFORD. 
tled there were some curious laws made 


\ \ for the purpose of determining who 


should and who should not become inhabitants of 
the town. Mr. G. 8. Roberts, the author of “His- 
toric Towns of the Connecticut River Valley,” 
says that many of these laws were necessary for 
the protection of the community at that time. 


Strangers could become inhabitants only upon 
»roof of good character, which meant honest, God- 


earing, industrious lives, and then only upon an | 


affirmative vote of a majority of the inhabitants. 


Persons who were evidently waifs were abso- | 


lutely barred from residence. 

Families which were already inhabitants were 
not permitted. to entertain strangers in their 
homes for a period of time longer than one month 
without permission from the town. 

Young unmarried men were not allowed to live 
in any family without permission from the town, 
no matter how good were their characters; nor 
was a young unmarried man permitted to live in 


bachelor quarters unless he kept a servant or was.- 


yublie officer. 
nhabitants were obliged by law to attend town 
meeting. Failure to do so was punished by a fine 
of a sixpence, small indeed in value, but involving 
a great principle. 

wes for the regulation of inns were rigidly 
enforced. A sign was to be placed where stran- 
gers entering the town could see it, and in 1679, 


a 








when Mr. Adams neglected so to place his sign, 
he was fined forty shillings. 

The act of the General Court required that 
guests should be made comfortable and provided 
with as great a variety of nourishment, both liquid 
and solid, as possible. The inn was to be to the 
traveller as his own house. Provided he had the 
money, he was to order what he liked, and to have 
the run of the kitchen to give directions as to how 
his food should be cooked. The bed must have 
clean sheets, on which no one had before slept. 
A servant was to be provided to make his fire and 
to pull off and clean his boots. 

here were rules for the care and feeding of the 
traveller’s horse, and if the landlord failed to live 
up to the rules he was fined by the town two 
shillings and sixpence a day, and double that sum 
had to be paid to the owner of the horse. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING 


wy L. M. MONTGOMERY 





ark hills against a hollow cirrus sky 
Searfed with its crimson pennons, and below 
The dome of sunset long, hushed valleys lie 
Cradling the twilight, where the lone winds blow 
And wake among the harps of leafless trees 
Fantastic muse and mournful melodies. 


The chilly purple air is threaded through 
With silver from the rising moon afar, 
And from a gulf of clear, unfathomed blue 
In the southwest glimmers a great gold star 
Above the darkening druid glens of fir 
Where beckoning boughs and elfin voices stir. 


And so I wander through the shadows still, 
And look and listen with a rapt delight, 
Pausing again and yet again at will 
To drink the elusive beauty of the night, 
Until my soul is filled as some deep cup 
That with divine enchantment is brimmed up. 


® © 


“ GRANDMAMMY’S POCKET - PIECE.” 
ne evening in the early part of September, 
1792, Maj. John Buchanan, commander of 


O a log fort situated about five miles from 


Nashville, Tennessee, was awaiting an attack by 
Indians. The fort was strong, with blockhouses 
at the four corners, and the people were brave. 
Even the aged mother of the commander slept 
within easy reach of an ancient blunderbuss, 
which had not been used since it Was wielded by 
her husband in the Battle of the Bluffs. The gun 
was so rude and clumsy in make that the soldiers 
laughingly called it “‘Grandmammy’s pocket- 
piece.” Nevertheless the old dame believed she 
could use it if need be. 


The attack began, and the brave young wife of 
the commander, Kneeling on the hearth, was 
pouring molten lead into the bullet-molds ‘when 
she was hailed in a loud voice by an impetuous 
Irishman, whose senses, says the author of “Old 
Tales Retold,” were none the clearer for having 
taken a horn of whisky. 

“It’s me own gun that’s no gud at all!” he 
bawled at the top of his voice. “Lend me th’ loan 
of me Grandmammy’s pocket-piece and it’s Jim 
O’Connor will put the whole Injun army to rout.” 

As he would not listen to denial, the old gun 
was finally placed at O’Connor’s disposal. It took 
four times as much powder as the more modern 
pieces. O’Connor, having rammed in the quad- 
ruple charge, noisily clambered up the ladder and 
thrust the blunderbuss through the port-hole. 
Then he pulled the trigzer and cried confidently, 
“It’s dead ye are intirely!” 

He was sure he had done great execution, al- 
though he had heard no report, a circumstance 
he accounted for by the uproar going on all round. 
He descended the ladder and demanded another 
charge. Four times in succession he descended 
for ammunition, and each time he put into the 
gun the full amount of powder and lead which it 
required. In the belief that he had already dealt 
death to the savages with each shot, he pulled the 
trigger for the fifth time. 

“Hurray!” he shouted. 
row.” 

This time the gun went off. A streak of fire 
that seemed a yard long to Jim’s astonished eyes 
flashed from the muzzle with a report that shook 
the stout buildings and deadened every other 
sound. O’Connor, kicked back with the recoil, 
went rolling down eight feet to the ground floor. 
The ancient blunderbuss had been discharged for 
the first time, and all the five heavy loads had 
gone off at once. 

“Well,” said O’Connor, as he picked himself up, 
“TI gave it to thim, but she gave me a tremenjous 
pounce!” 

In truth, “ Grandmammy’s 
O’Connor’s age oy hands helped the pioneers 
win the battle. The Indians stood in awe of the 
white man’s “big guns,” and when they heard 
what they believed was the report of a cannon, 
the sound unnerved them to such a degree that 
they relaxed their efforts and acted with a hesi- 
taney which the pioneers were quick to see and 
profit by. 


“This will finish the 


cket-piece” in 
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A LABRADOR MAIL-CARRIER. 


he mail-carrier of the Labrador coast is a 
man of endurance who does not fear the 
worst of weather. There is no road at all. 
There are no bridges and no ferries. In some 
parts of the country the houses are as much as 
twenty miles apart. There are mountains to 
climb and rivers to cross, bogs to pass, impene- 
trable barren uplands and large lakes. In “Off 
the Rocks” Doctor Grenfell tells of one mail-carrier 
whose route is about one hundred miles long, and 
who receives as compensation ten dollars a trip. 
We were pitying ourselves one night as we 
turned into our comfortable ——e on the 
floor of our host’s tilt—pitying ourselves because 
it had been a heavy day on our dogs, and it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we reached shelter. 
When I woke in the morning, as the gray dawn 
was stealing in through the little window, I thought 
I heard a movement by the stove. € 
something almost uncanny about it until I made 


| out what it was, and could distinguish a tiny, erect 


figure sitting bolt upright where none had been 
overnight. 

It proved to be Peter Wright. He had arrived 
about two in the morning, noiselessly stationed 
himself by the stove, and gone straight off to 
sleep, sitting on the settle, without a word to any 
one, as satisfied as if he were in a feather bed. 

Now this place was where three carriers meet. 
The one from the westward was late, and Pete did 
not get his mails handed over until nine in the 
evening. He had thirty miles to his next station, 
and the temperature was twenty below zero. 
ten he rose to go. : 

“What, Pete, never going to leave at this time 
of night, are you?” 

“Why, sure,” he replied. “With a moon like 
this ’tis better in the woods than when skeeters 


At 





| are about. 
went out absolutely alone. 
Pete is always ready to oblige, and never happier 
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So long, doctor!” and with that he 


than when the space on his back, ——— mon- 
opolized by his official bundle, permits him to 
earry a ten-pound tub of butterine or a couple of 
jars of molasses, — to oblige. It isn’t for the 
meney alone that Pete works. 

It is lucky he does not have to pay hotel bills as 
he journeys from place to place. There would be 
little left of the salary beyond enough for “skin 
boots” if he were charged for meals. But there 
are no hotel bills on the coast, and we are incapa- 
ble of an idea so original as to ask Pete to pay for 
anything. 


A CLAIM ON THE GOVERNMENT. 
Times’ the ancient eapital of Bulgaria, is a 


& 


most interesting place. Mr. J. F. Fraser, 

the author of “Pictures from the Balkans,” 
declares that when he climbed into the town he 
felt as if he had trespassed upon a stage during a 
performance. 


I had a cheery dumpling of a driver, writes Mr. 
Fraser, who made himself all the more of a dump- 
ling by entwining his waist with enough red baize 
to decorate a stand for a royal procession. I was 
in a crooked, rickety carriage, which banged and 
jolted over the cobbles, and seemed to be Playing 
o- a clever game of cup and ball with me. 
did not once fall out, but got more shaking in a 
two-mile drive than most folk get in a railway 
accident. 

My conversation with the landlord, whose coun- 
tenance suggested sour wine, was fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory. Delight, therefore, was con- 
sequent on the bouncing appearance of a fair and 
florid little man, who excitedly exclaimed: 

“Me speak mg 

“Capital!” said I. ‘“‘And where did you learn it?” 

“Me speak!” 

“Yes, I know, but where did you learn? In 
London ?” 

“No—small boy, ver’ small boy, two year, 
Australia; me Englishman; me speak eight lan- 
guages. Me speak English good, eh?” 

“Then will you kindly tell the landlord that I 

room swept.” 

“Swep’? e no ’stand swep’, me speak ver’ 
good English.” 

He beamed and glowed and 
within the admiring gaze of the loungers as the 
one man in all Tirnovo who could speak English. 
Later, through my interpreter, I brought him to 
tears by regretting that his knowledge of English 
was so limited. 

Later he came to my room. He knew I was a 
great and powerful man. He also was an English- 
man. He wanted to leave Bulgaria and go to 
London, but he had no money. Yould I tell the 
British government to send him two hundred and 
fifty pounds? 

I mourned the callous-heartedness of the goy- 
ernment, and besought him not to base too much 
expectation on the fatherly sentiment of the British 
government toward a German born in Australia, 
who was removed when only two years old. 


my and basked 
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AN IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE. 
hen the late Mr. George Monro Grant, 
principal of Queen’s University in Kings- 


\ \ ton, Canada, was a student at Glasgow 


University, his biographers say he entered into the 
practice of debating with the greatest zest, and 
soon became one of the chief speakers of the Con- 
servative Club, and eventually the president of it. 


On one occasion the election of the lord rector 
was pending. The lord rector, as is doubtless 
known, is the representative of the students on 
the governing board of the university, and his 
election is generally conducted upon lines strictly 
political. 

During this period a luckless Liberal yt un- 
guardedly one evening of the “Conservative Asso- 
ciation.” ; 

“There’s no such thing, sir!’’ thundered young 
Grant. “It’s aclub.” 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

The Nova Scotian was on his feet in an instant, 
his nostrils curled in scorn. 

“There’s an association, gentlemen,” he said 
flinging out his hand, the fingers falling limp anc 
separate ; “and there’s a club.” 

At the last word his closed fist shot out from the 
shoulder, fingers clenched, the whole gesture sug- 

esting the gulf between flabby individuality and 
the smashing power of united effort. 


& 
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ind and weather were to Mrs. Goodsall a 


A POOR PLACE TO LIVE IN. 
cofstant source of interest. She watched 


\ \ the clouds and the village weather-vanes 


with eagerness and pleasure, and in doubtful 
weather her first question to the grocer’s boy 
when he came to take or deliver orders was sure 
to be, ““Which way was the meeting-house vane 
p’inted when you came by?” 


Her neighbors all humored her by telling of any 
eccentricity they had discovered in their own or 
other vanes, and Mrs. Goodsall would speak of 
“eddies” and “currents” and “swoops” of air in a 
wise and authoritative manner. 

“How did you enjoy your visit to Boston ?”’ asked 
one of her neighbors on Mrs. Goodsall’s return 
from a week’s sojourn with a niece who lived in 
the city. ‘I suppose you saw lots of grand sights. 
I hear Carrie lives in considerable style.” 

“She lives in a benighted locality,” said Mrs. 
Goodsall, dryly, “that’s what I call it; for all their 
earriages an’ stone steps an’ fine clothes, ’tis a 
benighted spot. Peer an’ twist as I could, there 
was only one weather-vane I could sight from 
their windows, back or front. What kind of a 
place do you call that for intelligent folks to make 


a home, I'd like to know!” 
R at least so the old-time grandmothers held. 
The putting off of winter underwear was 
likely to be a gradual and prolonged process, 
That this belief in deliberate adjustment was 
wide-spread and inclusive is shown in Mr. W. P. 
Frith’s story of his life. He was engaged in paint- 
ing a portrait of Mrs. Birt, the wife of a prominent 
business man, who used to bring her little dog to 
share her sittings. 


Mr. Birt was a great lover of dogs, but he enter- 
tained a strong aversion to dog-collars. So I was 
surprised one day when Mrs. Birt brought her 
favorite dog, “Ducky,” to see a band round the 
little animal’s neck. 

“I thought you objected to dog-collars, Mrs. 
Birt,” I said. “I see Ducky sports one to-day.” 

“Oh, no, that’s not a dog-collar,” returned the 
lady. “It’s only a piece of flannel. The poor dear 
has had a dreadful cold and a sore throat. She 
has worn flannel night and day.’’ 

“Surely that is too narrow to do any good. The 
strip is no wider than a collar.” 

“Oh, it was wider, of course. We have gradually 
lessened it. She is leaving it off by degrees.” 


® © 
NOT TOO ABRUPT. 


adical changes in clothing are seldom safe, 



















































mountain. 


side and went helter-skelter down the mountain. 
would turn back, but it found it could not do so, and it had to keep right on its way. 
A little girl who lived upon the mountain saw the water running along, and said, 
Let us step over it.’’ 
The drops of water heard her, and one little drop said to the others, ‘‘Did you 
She called us a stream. 
Then they went on their way laughing and playing. 
Once a little boy came along with a tin pint and got a drink from the 
stream, and a robin came and dipped its bill in for a taste, too. 
made the water-drops very happy, for they were glad to be of use. 
In a little while they heard a noise, and something called, ‘‘ Little 
Wait for me!’’ 
They turned their heads, and down the hill as fast as it could 
So the first little stream called 
I am going to the big sea 
but come along and we will all go 


**O mother, see that dear little stream! 


hear that little girl talking about us? 
she called us that?’’ 


stream! Little stream! Wait for me! 
run came another little stream. 
out, ‘‘I can’t wait! I can’t wait! 
and am in a hurry; 
together. ’’ 


In a little while they caught hold of hands, and away 

Wherever they went the 

grass grew greener and the flowers began to grow. 
Two little boys came along, and one of them said 

see that lovely brook! 

So they played 


they went, faster than ever. 


to the other, ‘‘O Harry, 
Let us sail our toy boats in it.’’ 
in the brook for ever so long, and then waded 
across it and went home. Then one little 
drop said to the other drops: 

*‘Did you hear those little boys calling us 
a brook? ‘The little girls called us a 
stream. I wonder why they changed our 
name ?’? 

In a little while they heard a very 
loud noise, and ‘something calling, 
**Little brook, wait for me! Wait 
for me!’’ The drops turned their 
heads, and what did they see but 
another brook coming along, so 
they said: 

**We can’t wait, for we are on 
our way to the big sea, and we 
must hurry along, but you may 
come with us; the more to help 
the better—lots of room for 
all.”” In a little time they 
joined hands, and off they 
went, faster than ever, laugh- 
ing and singing on their way. 

After a while a man came 
along, and said, ‘‘Oh, what 
a splendid river that is! It 
flows so fast and strong that 
I think it would help me to 
grind my wheat.’’ So he 
built a mill on the bank of 
the river. The water made 
the wheels go round; the 
wheels made the stones that 
ground the wheat go round ; 
and by them his wheat was 
changed to flour. 

The drops of water heard 
the miller talking, and one 
said to the others, ‘‘ Did 
you hear the miller calling 
us a river? The boys up 
there called us a brook. I 
wonder why they changed 
our name?’? 

The miller, who lived on the 
bank of the river, had a little 
girl called Nellie. ‘There were 
no other little girls near for her 
to play with, but there was a 
girl named Jessie who lived on 
the other side of the river. 
Nellie wanted to play with 
Jessie, but the river was too deep to swim over, | 
and they had no boats, so Nellie’s father asked 
a bridge-builder if he would build a bridge | 
across the river. 

Then Nellie went over to visit Jessie, and 
had a lovely time. They picked some pretty 
flowers that grew along the bank of the river. 

One time when this river was rushing along 
it heard a big noise. It turned its head to see, 
and lo! there was another river rushing along, 
and calling, ‘‘River, river, wait for me!’’ 

The first river said, ‘‘Oh, I can’t wait for 
you! Iam on my way to the sea.’’ 

Then the other river said, ‘‘That’s the very 
place I’m going. ’’ 

Then the first river said, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
all go together! The more the merrier !’’ 

So they took hold of hands and made such a 
big river! Then off they went. Ever so many 
other rivers joined them, and after a little while 
big boats called ‘‘ocean steamers’’ and ‘‘ships’’ 
and ‘‘men-of-war’’ began to sail on the water. 

A sailor was talking on one of the ships, and 
this is what he said: ‘‘Well, we’re on the ocean 
again, boys, and glad I am, for I love the salt 
water ;’’ and another said, ‘‘We’ve lost sight of 
land at last, mate!’’ 

The drops of water heard them, and one said | 
to the others, ‘‘They’ve changed our name 
again. Did you hear that sailor call us the! 
ocean?’’ And the waves lifted their caps, and 
said with a roar: 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re here at last, and | 
a long journey we’ve had. This is the old | 
ocean we started out to find.’’ 





Let’s 





THE JOURNEY OF THE WATER-DROPS. 
By Marion Wathen. 


nce upon a time there was a little spring that lived away up on the top of a 
The water in the spring bubbled up, and some of it ran over the 























After a while it thought it 


I wonder why 
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we had. 


What Pistol claimed as his world, in native state. 


Fraudulent reptile. Noisy things. 


Heard during the Armenian 
ing. Adam’s wife with her 
not found on man. 
yacht does. 


to pucker and a 


To shrink. 


hurt? 


What 


the 









ORAWN BY HENRY IMLEFELO. 


HIS REPENTANCE. 


By Laura E. Richards. 


illy went to dinner 
On Thanksgiving day 

With his Uncle Jonas 
Just across the way. 


Sat him down at two o'clock, 
Didn't rise till five. 

Ne’er stopped eating all the time, 
Sure as I'm alive. 


_— 


When the midnight hour struck, 
Billy boy was ill. 

Had to take a bitter draft 
And a brownish pill. 


“*Mother, a mistake I made!” 
Sighed the little sinner. 

*“*Cause I thought that I was 
Bigger than the dinner!” 


ao 





A WINTER GAME. 


By E. H. T. 


hen the north wind, bluff and bleak, 
Starts at playing hide-and-seek 
With the squirrels and the flowers 
Through the leafless woodland bowers, 
Playing rude and noisy jokes 
On the little forest folks, 
Then they slyly hide away 
From his rough and romping play, 
Each one in a cozy nook 
Where he never thinks to look. 
He may call and he may whoop, 
But not one will cry out, *“* Coop!” 
Let me whisper in your ear, 
Softly, so he cannot hear, 
Just where they are hid so well: 
But, of course, you must not tell! 
"Neath a mat of oak leaves huddled, 
Little violet is cuddled 
Close to bonny maidenhair ; 


Mayflower, too, is hiding there. 

In the beech's pantry lies 

Bunny squirrel, sly and wise, 
Nibbling, O the greedy elf! 

Heaps of nuts all by himself. 

Little chipmunk may be found 

In the cellar underground, 

Where the wood-mice and the moles 
Have their own wee hiding-holes. 
And the little owis, they say, 

Now are snugly stowed away 

In the closets of the oak. 

All the little woodland folk 

Have such cunning nooks as these. 
Let the north wind call and tease, 
Let him pry and peer about, 

He will never find them out. 

Are they all not hidden well? 

Only you must never tell! 


Milk’s elevation, seen on expressage. 
Piéce de 


To appropriate. 
Marmion’s cry 
wager. 
What fanciers have done, a funny term for a goat. 


A suggestion to act together, 


What water is, the printer’s bane. 
nothing. The 
good-naturedly. 
Her finishing touches. 
of shot and a letter. 
Yankee 
remuneration. 


Add a letter and change 
conduct into a sound; 


intoa part of spe ec h; 
off into a noose 
measure 








TO CRACK. 


1. We were at grandma’s for our Thanksgiving dinner, and now you must guess what 


MENU. 
Relish. 
One woman's punishment, very thin. 


Soup. 


Fish. 


A seaside product and found in “Maebeth.” 


Résistance. 

persecutions, with a twice-told tale and expand- 
tempter’s talk. Beaten and a kind of terminals 
In the alphabet. What the American 
Thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 


pluralized. 
salutes to royalty. Predicaments. 


Ancient 


Game. 

youthful days. 

Dessert. 

One-half of a sneeze and doing 
a soft berth, with not easy to take 
of Europe, what do you do when 
Love’s demonstration. A kind 
Found in history. Necessary to wheels. 
used to have. A complaint and 


lawyer’s joy, 
A native 


farmers 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

closed into a loud ery; evil 
a tree into to think; a mold into 
into the sharp end; a recluse 
to enfold into to unclose: to cut 
a machine into to feel disgust; a 
into a’ greater one; an animal into a gar- 
a globule into to pine away; look into a 
game; a narrow piece of wood into reluctant; to 
rove about into a pointed stick; true into an 
encounter; a small quadruped into a small 
vessel; watery vapor into wettish; a poet into 
atable; arugintoatrench; short into to woo; 
stock into to establish; firm into to store; a 
Turkish ruler into to mind; the closed hand 
into to pass off as genuine; a malediction 
into a track; a small nail into wide; a 
stove into a fruit; track of a wheel into 
a rabble; level into to swim; soft hair 
into a number ; the end into a turn; a 
trough into a he ad covering; to place 
into to look sullen; a portion into 
an address; a list into a fowl; an 
errand into a failure to do; to decay 
into a cause; to drive down into to 
wander; hurried into a kind of 
horse; part of the face into a 
knot; not into a time of day; to 
think close ly into a small animal ; 
a sudden push into to stroll; 
chance into to ener a meas- 
ure into to delay; a pool into 
part of the body ; 
into to awake; to jump into a 
ring; a boy into a yurden; an 

obstacle into an animal. 


shore; a measure 


ment; 


a stratagem 


3. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a sudden and rapid 
invasion and leave assistance ; 
a plant bearing a prickly bu r 
and leave a sliding track; to 
desire with eagerness and 
leave a steeple; the smallest 
and leave toward the rising 
sun; a black mineral with 
shining luster and leave a 
religious ceremony; the co- 
conut-tree and leave clay; 
an apparition and leave an 
army; judgment and leave 
guardianship ; a nutritious 
food and leave frozen water ; 
a skirmish and leave a straw ; 
custom and leave a wise 
man; toshake and leave an 
animal. 





4. ADDED PREFIXES. 
To a consonant prefix a 
vowel and form a_preposi- 
tion; to the preposition prefix 
a vowel and form to feed; to 
this prefix the aspirate and 
form warmth; to warmth pre- 
fix a consonant and form a 
trickster. 


5. DECAPITATIONS. 
Start, if you please, with a sphere, 
Behead, there’s a part of the ear. 
The ear by the loss of a letter 
A fetish will be—nothing better 
A vowel drop and have to live. 
Drop again, and a vowel give. 


6. TWENTY-FOUR BURIED 
MYTHOLOGICAL NAMES. 


Little Flo Raymond gave a par- 
ty and asked all the children, even 
us who were older. Margaret, 
whom we call Peg, as usual, had 

|a_ chill especially for the occasion, and mother 
blamed us a great deal for it. 

At last we arrived, and amid as lovely a grove 
as you ever saw Flo received her guests. Violins 
made rare music, and flowers were in blossom. 

When refreshments were served and clumsy 
Ben dropped his cup, I dared not look up; but 
Grace restored it to him, and said, “Ben, I obey 
the Golden Rule. Doreas tore her dress, which 
had on isinglass spangle 8, and was very pretty. 


“Do we need a pan, Dora?” asked Flo, as we 
started the games. “Yes,” said I, “an apple-pie 
pan. 


Flo’s papa risked his big ring as a forfeit, and 
said, “I risk all I have.” He chose Grace to race 
with him, and she beat him, but he said it w: as only 
half a test because he let her start so long before 
he did. 

About six o’clock mother sent Tom as her mes- 
senger to bring us home. He rode down on the 
ear, but we all walked back together. 


Answers to Puzzles in —_ Namber. 


Middle, muddle, meddle; sally, sully, silly 


‘. 
fallow, fellow, follow; bill, bail, bull bell, boll. 


2. Rifle, gopher, thistle, Finland, Gotham. The 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

3. Harms, hams; deans, dens; 
hotly, holy; haste, hate; lived, lied; 
unfit, unit; halts, hats; aches, aces. 

4. C-ave-at, r-oar-ing, s-he-et, 
ate, b-road-en, lo-Como-tion, t-reason-able, 
ing, fl-aunt-ing. 

5. 1, Arrogant; 2, mendicant; 3, lubricant; 4, 
refrigerant; 5, tolerant; 6,complaisant; 7, defend- 
ant; 8, fabricant; 9, applicant; 10, commandant; 
11, restaurant; 12, descendant; 13, contestant; 14, 
disputant; 15, occupant; 16, inhabitant; 17, mili- 
tant; 18, lieutenant; 19, attendant; 20, pliant; 21, 
compliant; 22, Protestant; 23, couchant; 24, vi- 
brant; 25, resonant. 

6. (Bread) fruit-tree, (butter) nut, (egg) plant, 
(custard) apple, (nut) grass, cocoa, (milk) tree, 


freed, Fred; 
fists, fits; 


pr-act-ice, p-rim- 
8-cream- 


(couch) grass, thistle (down), morning-glory, 
“Wake, Robin,” (St. John’s) wort, (cow) tree, 
hoar hound, wendertng-te w, bay, bark, crabs, 


| beech, coltsfoot, sloe, forest. 

















the Game 


For fifty years Winslow’s Skates 
have enjoyed a high reputation for 
safety, durability, speed, superior 
material and workmanship. 


The Winslow College Hockey 
Skate exemplifies the perfection 
attained by 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


—made of selected steel, especially 
hardened and tempered and _beauti- 
fully finished, it stands as the finest 
hockey skate ever made —it is in 
truth — ‘‘made for the game.”’ 


Winslow Roller Skates are also 
more popular than ever. Thousands 
of pairs in daily use—hundreds of rinks 
will have no other make. 

Sold by nearly all dealers. If not at 
yours, we will supply you direct. Ask for 
Sree illustrated catalogues. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York Office, 84-86 Chambers Street. 
London Office, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 




















Golden State 
imited C000 


California 


The time spent on this royal train 
en route to the Golden State is ever 
so short, delightful and interesting. 

There is something new to see in 
every mile—there is a pleasure in 
every minute. 

The Golden State Limited is 
equipped entirely new this season. 
Drawing-room and Compartment 
Pullmans, Buffet-Library-Observa- 
tion Car and new Mission-style 
Diner. Barber, library, stock market 
reports by wire, magazines and daily 
papers. 

Commencing early in December it 
runs daily from Chicago, St. Louisand 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco over 
the Southern, lowest altitude route. 

Send name and address for beautiful de- 
scriptive booklet of the train. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN Rock 
Passenger Traffic Manager Island 

CHICAGO 

















BRADFORD GOMFORT SHOE. 
**Just the Shoe proesrr 
Mother Needs.’’ : 


Honest, sensible and well- 
made. Soft Kid Uppers, 
Thick Soft Leather Soles, 
Very Flexible, have 
Noiseless Rubber 
Heels, Best Made 
Gores, Steel Arch 
Supporters. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 
Widths 
Bto EE, 


















No. 21. $3.00 
Delivered. 


Ialso make the following Bradford Comfort Shoes: 
No, 20. WOMEN’S LOW CUT - - $2.50, post-paid, 
No. 22. WOMEN’S LACED OXFORD, 2.50, = 
No. 23. MEN’S LOW CUT - - - 3.25, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 














| SOME KINDLY SOLDIERS. 














Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


* 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. Have Your Suits 




















hen the Confederate soldiers entered Penn- 

sylvania cherries were ripe, and there 
were many trees along the road, so the Southern 
soldiers helped themselves. In ‘‘Four Years 
in the Stonewall Brigade’’ one of these soldiers 
tells of an adventure with the family of a 
Dutch farmer: 

‘‘We went about one mile from camp and 
came to a large farmhouse. We found the 
family were Dutch; an old man, his wife and 
daughter. We asked if we could have some 
cherries. He said we could have all we wanted 
except from the two trees that stood near the 
house; that he wanted them for his own use. 
We then asked them if we could get dinner. 
They said no, the soldiers had eaten all they 
had. : 

‘*While sitting there conversing with the old 
people, we heard a terrible racket round in the 
back yard, and did not know what to make of 
it. The old woman jumped up and ran round 
the house, and soon came back with both hands 
up. By the expression of her face we knew 
something terrible had happened. She kept 
on talking Dutch all the time. So we ran 
round to see what was the cause. We found 
one of the horses had fallen into the cistern, 
and there lay, doubled up, at the bottom. 

‘“‘The old man then explained that he had 
run all his horses off to the mountains when 
he heard that the soldiers were coming except 
this one, which was an old family mare that 
they prized very highly for the good service 
she had done them; and as she was getting 
old, he thought the soldiers would not take her. 

**He had turned her loose in the yard so he 
could watch her; but as there had been no 
horse in the yard for years, and the old cistern 
was not used any more, and had no water in 
it, it was covered only with some loose planks. 
The old mare had stepped on them and gone 
through. 

**Cross, who had been an old sailor, soon 
went down the wall to see what could be done. 
He found the mare still alive. The old man 
brought a block and tackle from the barn, where 
he found several soldiers stealing eggs, and got 
them to come along. 

‘‘We got ropes round the old mare, and as 
we raised her we dug down the bank and filled 
up under her, and in this way got her out. 
We rubbed and worked over her until she stood 
up and began eating grass. 

‘*The old folks were greatly rejoiced, and 
got us the best dinner we had had for many a 
day, and we parted the best of friends. ’’ 
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PARK ‘ SPARKIN’.”’ 


isitors to our greatest city, walking on a 

summer evening in Central Park, are all 
struck by the same phenomenon — countless 
benches filled with countless ‘‘couples,’’ oblivi- 
ous to surroundings, absorbed in making—what 
the college song assures us ‘‘makes the world 
go round.’’ 

Mr. Howells somewhere marvels that each 
loving pair is not overwhelmed by the sickening 
reflection that myriads of other pairs are, at the 
identical moment, similarly occupied ; and other 
observers are filled with emotions less philo- 
sophical. But to all witnesses of the ‘‘continuous 
performance’’ presented on the park’s benches 
occurs this question, ‘‘Why do they choose so 
public a place for their love-making ?’’ 

The question is now answered by a looker-on 
in Vienna,—from Hitchcock’s Corners,—Uncle 
Cyrus Hitcheock, spending a week with his 
nephew Jim. 

‘*You folks appear to conclude that the young 
folks run down to Central Park jest so’s to 
advertise their sentiments,’’ remarked Uncle 
Cyrus, after the others had expressed themselves 
freely. 

‘*Marthy ’n’ I done our sparkin’ mostly 
settin’ up in the best parlor, or we strolled into 
the orchard, if they was other comp’ny. My 
observation of the loverin’ specie is that, other 
things bein’ equil, they seek secluded spots. 
But other things ain’t equil! 

‘*What does that board down onto the sidewalk 
say, leanin’ up against ther beehive you call 
an apartment-house—‘seven rooms ’n’ bath’? 
Well, Jim ’n’ Molly here oceypy one pigeon- 
hole—seven by nine. The hired girl, she sleeps 
in another, when she ain’t fillin’ to the brim 
that pantry Molly calls the kitchen. Little 
Jim ’n’ little Cy hev the third bedroom—guess 
they sleep standin’ up. That leaves the parlor 
’n’ dinin’-room, with the chicken-coop Molly 


children are packed away in foldin’-beds. 


great city, pervision was made fer the spoonin’ ? 





the human race! 

“*The young folks 0’ New York says, says 
they, ‘There bein’ no best parlor in the flat, 
| we’ll jest run down to the park ; them benches’1l 
do fer sofies.’ 

**No, sir, if all the architecks in creation 
| should git together and make a business o’ fer- 
gittin’, they couldn’t circumvent the young 
folks—bless *em!’? 





calls ‘the alcove,’ all throwed in together,— | 
*twa’n’t much of a throw!—where the other | 


‘*Now jest p’int out where, in the flats o’ this | 


Your architecks plumb fergot that necessity o’ | 





FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS!}| Made to Order 


Any one can tell when 
a woman’s clothes are 
made for her. There isa 

f perfection in fit—a_be- 
Harmless f comingness and individ- 


R bber-Ti q uality about them that 
u r- 1 ippe 


cannot be foundinready- 
Arrow Game. 


made garments, no mat- 
|}f ter what price is paid 
|] for them. 

Best Parlor Game Made. pnousands of women 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 


who have realized this 
fact are to-day our reg- 
If your dealer hasn't it send 
us mail order. 












ular customers. 

Our prices for garments 
Made to Your Order 
are lower than those asked 





PISTOL. RIFLE. by your local storekeeper 
Buys Harmless | Our New Harmless 25-inch Sor the ready-made kind. 
$] Pistol, Target | Nickel-Plated Rifle $ You take no risk in sending 
and 8 Arrows | #82 8em. Rifle, Tar- us a trial order. We guar- 
get and 3 Arrows antee to fit you perfectly. 
‘i . post - pa or y dissa m for any 

post - paid id f Any di satisfaction for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Scniuaweame 











WINTER 
SUITS 


Finely Tailored in the 
Latest New York Styles 


WHENEVER||§6 $95 


ou see a 
y Our Style Book gives you full particulars and 


illustrates over 100 styles now popular in New 

York. It is sent free, together with samples 

chosen from our enormous stock of fashionable 
J. 











Winter materials. The Style Book illustrates: 
VISITING COSTUMES . . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . . $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS . .. . . $3.50 to $15 
WINTER COATS .. . . . $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS . $8.75 to $20 
We prepay express charges on these garments to 
any part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United 
WE SEND FREE States car Hew Winter Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our Copyrighted Measurement Chart; oe 


large assortment of Samples of the Newest Ma’ 
WRITE TO-DAY. You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 


Be the Best 
































Think of 


WARREN'S’ | Skater in Your 


FEATHERBONE 


A 1907 celluloid Calendar, for pocket or card case, ech 3 “vrngpoen eon 

will be sent free on request by Write G. W. Cole Company, 

THE i oe co., 139 Broadway, New York, for 
ree Oaks, Michigan. FREE bottle of “3-in-One” Oil. 








by keeping your skates bright as 


























The pen with Wy the Clip-Cap 


= = 


A Suggestion for the Coming Event :—Xmas. 


Gold Mounted. No. 12, $3.50; No. 13, $4.50; No. 14, $5; No. 15, $6; No. 16, $7. 


Gold Mounted. No. 22, $3.50; No. 23, $4.50; No. 24, $5; No. 25, $6; No. 26, $7. 


Plain with German Silver Clip-Cap. No.12, $2.75; No.13, $2 
No. 15, $5.25; No. 16, $6.25; No. 17, $7.25; 


Silver Filigree. No. 12, $5; No. 14, $7; No. 15, $8.50; No. 16, $9.50. 


Etched Silver. No. 212, $5; No. 214, $7; No. 215, $8.50; No. 216, $9.50. 
Prices vary according to size of gold pen contained. Unit figures indicate 
pen sizes. A neat case with every pen. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


L.E.Waterman Co.,173 Broaaqw 
209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO + 8 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON + 742 MARKET ST.SAN FRANCISCO 
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Just what he’s been ardently wishing for 


—one of those celebrated Stevens Firearms that have instructed 
and delighted generations of wide-awake boys the world over. 


THEY HIT THE BULL’S-EYE AS A XMAS GIFT FOR MAN OR BOY. 


Ask your Hardware or Sporting Goods Be p j 

y, { y . f autiful Hanger | Our 10-page illustrated catalogue em- 
Merchant for Stevens Kifles, Pistols, ‘ & bodies the most complete and varied 
a. If you cannot ca gee we forwarded for number of Christmas suggestions in 
ship direct, express prepai upon . 2 ‘ . the firearm line. Mailed for four 
receipt of catalogue price. . 6 cents in stamps. —F in stamps. me 


| J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 375 Oak St., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 






















































The 


Sled that 





FLEXIBLE 
FLYER 


The Swiftest, Safest, Strongest 
Sled ever Invented. 


SWIFTEST — That suits the boys. 
The feet are not dragged in steering. 
It does not "plow" in turning. Draws 
easiest when not coasting. 


SAFEST—It steers like a bicycle, the 
steering bar curving the spring-steel 
runners. The only sled a girl can 
properly control. 

STRONGEST — Made of  second- 
growth white ash and steel. Practi- 
cally indestructible. Prevents wet 


feet and doctor's bills. 
5 0 Prize Contest for Boys 
and Girls now on. All who 


enter get a reward. Write for particulars. 


Model Sled Free. 

Our cardboard model sled will show 
you just how it works and give you lots 
of ‘fun. Sent free by mail with illus- 
trated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices. 



























S. L. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Manufacturers. 
























It is woe ie adept tein 
the taste. Adjectives cannot —7 
zest and deliciousness of this 






delight 7 ™" 
tleman" Sugar 
nd other piquant ingredients equally as choice, 


For Meats, hot or cold, Fish, ) 
Game, Oysters, Salads, Sand- 
wiches, and with Lettuce or 
Cucumbers it is unequaled 
in its blended flavor 0 Jd 























This old family recipe is one of the choicest 
secrets of “Southern cooking,”’ and is pre- 
pared under the personal, exacting supervision 
of Mrs. E. I. Alvord, who has made it famous 
by her secret and care. On private tables 
and in the best hotels it has proved wonder- 
fully acceptable. Will you test it? 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 


“The History of s Famous Recipe ™ tells how the incomparable Relish 
@riginated, when generous Southem hospitality kept open house. Contams 
many novel and valuable recipes together with suggestions for serving the relsh. 
‘We will mail the booklet on request without charge. and @ve you the name 
of a dealer in your city whe sells Alvord’s Old Virgima Com Relish 


IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, 








Largest Canners of High-Grade Corn in the World, 
ONARGA, ILLINOIS. 
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| red! 


| satisfactory. 
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« CIVILIZING’ - AS SULTAN. | 











w= Si Ahmed Ben Musa, the stern old Moor 
who had controlled the destinies of Fez, 
died and left the young Sultan Mulai-Abd-el- 
Aziz free from restraint, that much-relieved 
young man began to make the most of his 
liberty, says Mr. Eugene Aubin, the author of 
**Morocco of To-day.’’ As the most revolution- 
ary and startling thing he could do, he threw 
open his palace in the Dar el-Makhzen to the 
Europeans of the city, and began to seek their 
society. As most of these Europeans were 
traders, they saw a commercial possibility in 
the situation. 

Every day at four o’clock the young monarch 
would leave the inner sanctuary of his palace, 
appear from the blue pavilion, and pay a visit 
to his Europeans, who always, such was the 
etiquette, awaited him at the appointed hour 
in the billiard-room of the offices. 

Two hours or more each day would be spent 
by this crowned Shereef in familiar intercourse 
with those who thus devoted themselves to his 
pleasure. He would laugh and joke with 
them, take them by the arm, tap them on the 
shoulder. They made themselves understood 
as best they could, for the Sultan knows no 
foreign language, and the greater part of his 
entertainers understood but few words of Arabic. 
Communications were made mainly by gestures. 

It was only necessary to speak of something to 
Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz, or show him a photograph 
or engraving in an illustrated paper. In a 
moment the royal imagination had caught the 
hint, and without troubling about the price, 
an order was soon given to one or another of 
the rival merchants—sometimes two or three 
orders, to avoid disappointing any one. 

Usually these orders ran in series, according 
to the taste of the moment. For whole periods 
he would be devoted to sport, at others to photog- 
raphy, at others to machinery. The last phase 
of all was a military one,’and cannon, rifles 
and ammunition were ordered with enthusiasm. 

The order once given, it was for the benefi- 
ciary to accomplish it to the best of his ability, 
for the royal caprice easily took a new turn, 
and it was forgotten next day; but the arrival 
of the object would renew his interest in it. 
As soon as unpacked it would become the 
plaything of the moment, the sole interest of 
the day, till a new toy came to take its place, 
and it went to join the rest of the lumber accu- 
mulated in the Dar el-Makhzen. 

The orders thus juggled out of the Sultan by 
these European hangers-on were sometimes in- 
credible. Of course jewels played the biggest 
part; but the transport of an English billiard- 
table on camel back from Larache to Fez was 
the splendid idea of one man, who was also 


responsible for a gala carriage in crimson and | 


gold with green cushions. 
Numbers of different motor-cars, bicycles, a 
hansom and several horses also arrived. 


In babyhood are laid the foundations of 
health for a lifetime. 

Strong, lusty babies make sturdy men 
and women. The chief duty of a baby is 
to grow. If he doesn’t, he is handicapped 
at the very threshold of life. 

But he can’t grow 
without nourishment, 
and plenty of it. 

SCOTT’S EMUL- 

SION makes a baby 

grow because it is 

concentrated nour- 
ishment in easily as- 
similated form. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION satisfies a baby’s 
appetite. It makes his tiny limbs fat and 
dimpled. Its cod liver oil builds firm flesh 
and healthy blood. Its hypophosphites 
are food for nerves and bongs. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION babies are good- 
natured because they are comfortable 
little mortals. 





Children, too, should grow — grow in 
body and in mind. Nature intends them 
to, and would require no aid if conditions 
always were perfect. But they are not. 





And that is why 
SCOTT’S EMUL- 
SION is valuable for 
children. 

SCOTT’S EMUL- 
SION has a magi- 
cal effect on them. 
They gain by leaps 
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and bounds. The da 
very first dose es 
sharpens their ap- 

petites. Their weight increases. A ruddy 


glow comes on their cheeks. They get full 
of energy — noisy with abounding health. 


A girl budding into womanhood needs 





intelligent care. She is fast growing up. 
That means she requires plenty of nour- 
ishment. She is attending school. That 


Decauville railway half-laid down at the palace |is a drain on her nervous force. 


gate awaits better days. Steam-launches, bal- 
loons, ice-machines, all known photographic 
apparatus, cinematographs, wireless telegraphs 
—the most varied and capricious of whims have | 
been suggested to the imagination of Mulai- | 
Abd-el-Aziz, and the royal wishes dutifully | 
carried out by interested agents. 

Between the orders it was necessary to ‘‘keep 
things going,’’ so various games and ingenious 
amusements were organized and carried out. 
And as the king was ready to be familiar, some 
of his European friends replied with familiari- 
ties, often in bad taste. One day his English 
amusers found it a great joke to take away his 
djellaba, or tunic, put an enormous turban on 
his head, rig him in a fantastic military uni- 
form, and then make haste to photograph him in 
this get-up, so that one can now buy in Fez the 
picture of Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz in cireus costume. 

Tourists came at last to enjoy the game, and 
steamship agencies advertised it as a scheme to 
draw trade. But in the end the Sultan’s 
astounded subjects wearied of his new style of 
civilization and began to grow disaffected. Bu 
Hamara plotted for the throne, and Mulai-Abd- 
el-Aziz’s advisers shut him up and furnished 
the Europeans an escort to Tangier. 
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SUCCESSFUL, AFTER ALL. 


here was not one of Mr. Beal’s family who 


did not try to devise a system of mnemonics | 


for him, from his wife down to his youngest 
daughter-in-law ; but none of the systems proved 
It was his wife’s idea to tie strings 


|on Mr. Beal’s fingers, and one afternoon he 
| appeared before his youngest daughter-in-law 
with the thumb of his left hand wound about | 
| with yellow cord. 


‘Will you give me a cup of tea, Marian, so 
I shall have strength enough to go home and 
confess I can’t remember what this thumb was 
tied up for?’’ he asked, ruefully. ‘‘I’m get- 
ting worse and worse, and I presume my wife 
is about discouraged with me.’’ 

‘‘Why, Father Beal,’’ said the pretty daugh- 
ter-in-law, compassionately, 
You just let me untie that cord and bathe 
it with aleohol and water.’’ 

“Oh, it’s all right!’’ eried Mr. Beal, joyfully. 
‘That was what I was to get. I remember 
now—alcohol for the chafing-dish !’’ 


**vour thumb is all | 


If Nature can’t keep up, the girl becomes 
pale and delicate. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is a food-tonic 
which is just as good for a growing girl as 


for a tiny baby. 
Its cod liver oil 


makes her blood rich 
and her cheeks plump 
and fullof color. Its hy- 
pophosphites strength- 
en her nerves and give 
her poise and balance. 
Happy and vivacious, 
because sound in body 
and mind, 
with zest into work 
and play — a healthy, 
wholesome girl. 


she enters 





SCOTT’S EMULSION builds up a boy’s 
health, too. A boy needs strength — 
| strength to grow to be a healthy man. 
He must get that ‘ 
strength from his 
food. Nature pro- 
'vides for this by 
| giving him an enor- 
mous appetite. It 
is a parent’s duty 
to keep that appe- 
tite appeased with 
plenty of nourish- 
ing food. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is such a food. 
Its cod liver oil makes fat, muscle and 
good blood. Its hypophosphites build 
nerves and bone. Boys who are fed on 


SCOTT’S EMULSION rugged, 
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are 








‘ food-tonic a father needs. 
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Building Up the Race 


hearty boys. 
work well and sleep well. 
everything they do with their whole soul. 
They have a surplus of energy. 


They eat well, play well, 


They go into 


A mother’s joy in attending to the many 
demands of her little brood is always more 
intense when she is well and strong. And 
to keep strong and well—meet the strain 
on her system—a mother must have an 
abundance of nourishing food. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is marvelously 
effective in building up 
the health of mothers 
because its elements 
are so highly nu- 





tritious and so 

easily assimi- _ae< 

lated. Its cod NN 

liver oil makes, tie 
good blood and = a ¢ 


healthy, germ- 
resisting tissue. 
Its hypophosphites 
strengthen the nerves 
without stimulating them. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION keeps the bloom 


of youth on a mother’s cheek. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is a boon to a 
father, too. On his health often depends 
the welfare and happiness of the whole 
family. Business cares, the worry and 
strain of work are liable to sap a man’s 
strength and undermine his whole health. 
Then the least exposure to sudden cold 
or damp may bring on illness. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION is the kind of 
It builds up 
the tissues and gives permanent strength 
to the nerves. It keeps the mind clear 
and the body whol It tr d- 
ously increases a man’s capacity for work. 





Modern medical science has laid down 
a new health law: people need good food 
more than medicine 
to restore and keep . ' 
perfect health. 
Nature can throw 
off most diseases if 





she has sufficient 
reserve strength 
to draw upon. lee 
The strenuous j 
life of to-day robs 
people of their re- 
serve strength and ( 
leaves them exposed 

to disease. 

Professor Frankland of London, by ex- 
haustive experiment, proved that cod liver 
oil is the greatest strength-maker of known 
foods. SCOTT’S EMULSION of cod liver 
oil is of such tremendous value to man, 
woman and child, because it builds up 
their reserve strength faster than the 
wear and tear of life can pull it down, 
and gives them power to resist and throw 
off disease. It provides nourishment 
where ordinary food does not. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is helped by the 
Pure Food Law. It does not, and never 
did, contain any harmful ingredient. Its 
effects are permanent because it is not a 
It contains no alcohol, no 
It is both pure food 


It cures 


stimulant. 
wine, no narcotics. 
and pure medicine. 
disease by driving it out of the 
system. It is especially valu- 
able for coughs, colds, catarrh, 
and all affections of the throat 
and lungs. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION 
is the best “health food.” 





Scott’s Emulsion 
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TEDDY BEARS 


A Xmas Gift for the Little Folks. 


These cunning Bears are now all the rage. 





The saucy little head with its impertinent nose can 
be tilted to any angle; jointed arms and legs twist 
readily into most attractive and comical attitudes. 
These amusing little playfellows will make a 
happy Christmas surprise for the children and 
fascinate grown-up people. Height 12 inches, 
color White or Light Brown. We offer these 
bears at a price not obtainable elsewhere, and will 
guarantee the delivery of your choice of a White 


or Light Brown Bear to any address in the $2. 00 
United States, express prepaid on receipt of T=. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE TOYLAND BEAR CO., 80 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 















Advantageous Prices 


Lyon & Healy Student Violins - = $15 
$18, $20, $25, $30, $35, $40. 
Lyon & Healy Maestro Violins - - $50 
$50, $60, $75 


), $75. 


Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violins $100 
$100, $125, $150, $165, $200, $250. 


Also the largest and finest collection of 


Rare Old Violins 
in America. $100 to $10,000. 


Full particulars of Violins in our 

Musician’s Hand Book. State what 

} instrument "pte are interested in and 
we will send you a copy free. 


Small Monthly Payments Accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, 
84 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 








WINTER 
SUNT 


_ SUGGEST 
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For winter irritations of the 
skin,rashes, frost bites, chap- 
pings, chafings, redness, 
and roughness, especially of 
faceand hands, for lameness 
and soreness incidental to 
winter sports, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, is priceless. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 


lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Caleutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltad., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc. : Russia, Ferrein, Moscow ; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ag7~Post-free, Cuticura Booklet, 48 pages. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











A*™ ew Secretary of the Interior.—Hon. 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock of Missouri, for 
| nearly eight years Secre- 
| tary of the Interior, will 
| retire next March, and 
| will be succeeded by Mr, 





| pHoToGaarn BY BELL. 





| Ohio, who is at present 
| commissioner of corpora- 
| tions. Mr. Garfield is a 
| son of the late President 
| Garfield, and was a mem- 
| ber of the United States 
| Civil Service Commission 
— prior to his appointment to 
his present office in 1903. He is 41 years old, 
and will be the youngest member of the Cabinet. 
& 
Bye Rw sarang William H. Moody 
of Massachusetts, whose approaching re- 
tirement from the Cabinet was recently an- 
nounced, has been selected -————— ——— 
by the President for ap- [| coprasanr, CLINEDINST. 
pointment to the associate 
justiceship in the Su- 
preme Court, mde vacant 
by the retirement of Justice 
Brown. This appoint- 
ment, if confirmed by the 
Senate, will give Massa- 
chusetts two justices on 
the Supreme bench. Mr. 
Moody was a member ot 
the 54th, 55th, 56th and 
57th Congresses, and was Secretary of the Navy 
from May, 1902, to July, 1904, when he was 











James R. GARFIELO. 

















Wittlam H,. Moooy. 





appointed to his present office. 


& 
he Next Senate.—The political composi- 
tion of the next Senate cannot yet be exactly 


determined. In the present Senate there are 57 


Republicans and 33 Democrats. Buta Repub- 
lican legislature was elected last June in Oregon, 
which will choose a Republican Senator in 
place of Mr. Gearin, Democrat. Mr. Patterson 
of Colorado, Mr. Clark of Montana, and Mr. 
Dubois of Idaho, Democrats, will doubtless 
be succeeded by Republicans, as the legisla- 
tures of all three states will be Republican. 


| These changes would give the Republicans 61 
votes in the next Senate to 29 Democrats, more | 7 


than the desired two-thirds. If the new State 
of Oklahoma should choose two Democratic 
Senators, as seems probable from the result of 
the election for members of the constitutional 
convention, the Senate would stand 6i Repub- 
licans to 31 Democrats, a Republican majority 
of 30, one short of two-thirds. 


> 


o the Canal Zone.—President Roosevelt 

and Mrs. Roosevelt left Washington No- 
vember 8th, on a tour of inspection of the 
Panama Canal. They made the voyage on the 
battle-ship Louisiana, under convoy of the 
cruisers Washington and Tennessee, and their 
itinerary provided for a thorough inspection of 
the canal, a day on the island of Porto Rico 
on the voyage back, and return to Washington 
November 27th. ® 


Ng Army Battalion dismissed in Dis- 
grace.—In the course of riotous disturb- 
ances at Brownsville, Texas, last August, 
which were incited by race feeling, and in 
which certain negro soldiers of companies B, 
C and D of the 25th Infantry were implicated, 
a white citizen of that town was killed and the 
chief of police was severely wounded. Brig.- 
Gen. E, A. Garlington, inspector-general of the 
army, was sent to investigate the affair, but 
none of the soldiers would give testimony. 
Acting on his recommendation, the President 
has ordered the discharge without honor of 
every member of the three companies, for 
screening the guilty. ® 


eath of General Shafter.—Maj.-Gen. 
William Rufus Shafter, U. 8. A., retired, 
died November 12th, aged 71. General Shafter 
—___- served through the Civil 

War from August, 1861, 





=] 


brevet brigadier-general of 
volunteers as a reward of 
gallantry. He was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the regular army in 
1867, and gained distince- 
tion in important service 








and in Indian campaigns. 
== In 1898 he was assigned 
to the command of the American troops in 
Cuba. After the war with Spain he com- 
manded the departments of California and 
Columbia up to his retirement in 1901. 


GENERAL SHAFTER. 





ther Recent Deaths.—Samuel James 
Kitson, sculptor, who was born in England 

but had long resided in this country, died Novem- 
ber 9th, aged nearly 59.——Mrs. Esther Sumner 


Damon of Rutland, Vermont, the only survi- SK 


ving Revolutionary widow on the pension list of 


| the government, died November 11th, aged 93. 


James Rudolph Garfield of | 
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The “Pledge of Allegiance” 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS. 


“T Pledge Allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic 
for which it stands: One Nation indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for All.” 


This salute to the Flag by Public School Pupils was adopted ‘dur- 
ing the National Public School Celebration of October 21, 1892. More 
than 12,000,000 pupils took part in the celebration. 

So patriotic and appropriate was the ‘‘Pledge of Allegiance’’ that 
it has been perpetuated and is still given in thousands of schools. It 
may well be called the National Salute, and its universal adoption 
by the Public Schools and Patriotic Organizations is strongly advo- 
cated by prominent educators. 


The Schoolroom Flag. 


As an aid to a still wider adoption of the ‘‘ Pledge of Allegiance,”’ 
we would suggest a Silk Schoolroom Flag which can be perma- 
nently mounted on a staff or 
draped on the wall near the 
teacher’s desk, and used exclu- 
sively for this exercise. 

With this plan in view we 
have contracted for a supply of 
Silk Flags from one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers, 
and shall furnish them, post- 
paid, to the Public Schools of 
America at less than cost. 
Schools already provided with 
a Flag which can be used for 
this exercise may obtain a copy 
of the ‘‘ Pledge of Allegiance ”’ 
free upon application. Teachers have assured us that the Flag increases 
the children’s interest in their studies, and also reacts upon their con- 
duct. One in Connecticut says: ‘‘I notice that it is easier to govern 
the children since the Flag was used.’’ Another in Massachusetts 
wrote us that ‘‘It has been a grand step in our school toward making 
brave, manly boys and womanly girls.” 


How to Obtain the Silk Schoolroom Flag. 


The best way to get this Silk Flag for your school is to let the scholars them- 
selves raise the money by selling forty Schoolroom Flag Certificates at one cent each. 
These Flag Certificates will be furnished toteachers free. If the Flag is thus secured 
through the co-operation of the pupils, they will take a deeper interest in it. 


OUR OFFER On receipt of 40 cents we will forward by 

* mail a beautiful Silk Flag, 24x 36 inches in 
size, containing the correct number of stars, forty-six. With the Flag 
we will include acopy of the ‘‘Pledge of Allegiance,”’ printed in colors 
on fine bristol stock. In view of the low price, 40 cents, our Offer is 
made only to the Public Schools which desire a Flag for the observ- 
ance of the ‘‘ Pledge of Allegiance.’’ To all others the price of the Flag 
is one dollar, post-paid. Applications for either the Flag Certificates 
or Silk Schoolroom Flag should be sent us by the teacher of the school. 
Our Offer is open to any Public School in America. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PIONEERS. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion were the 
pioneers in offering to sell a high-grade sewing machine 
direct from the factory to the purchaser at practically whole- 
sale price. The success of this plan is shown by the rapid 
distribution of the New Companion into every state and 
territory. From a small number of sales in 1880, over a 
quarter of a century ago, this branch of our business has 
increased year by year, until now no sewing machine is 
more favorably known. Intending purchasers sometimes ask: 





“How can you sell a high-grade 
sewing machine at the low 
price stated in your catalogue?” 


Inquiries of this character are easily answered. When you 
buy a sewing machine through the usual channels of trade, 
you pay the actual cost to manufacture, and the manufac- 
turer’s profit, plus the expense of selling. This includes 
rents, salaries, advertising, teaming and numerous other 
incidental expenses. ‘There is also the expense of handling 
second-hand machines, the expense of selling on the instal- 
ment plan, agents’ travelling expenses, together with many 
legitimate expenses connected with the sale of a machine by 
a local representative of the manufacturer. In addition to 
this there is also the agents’ usual profit. 


Under OUR SYSTEM of Shipment, direct from the 
manufacturer to the purchaser, all the expenses just named 
are avoided, and so we are able to offer a corresponding re- 
duction in the price of the New Companion Sewing Machines. 
The distribution of our sewing machine literature is 
invariably followed by a large demand for the machines. 
This assures us that the public is quick to recognize an 
especially advantageous opportunity. 


If you expect to purchase a new 
sewing machine within the next 
few months, may we not sena 
you some of our printed matter 
concerning the New Companion ? 


(-’” PERRY MASON COMPANY 


,. Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON BASE BALL. 


Cleverest pocket dgstee ever invented for imitating 
the national game. It is a pleasant surprise and un- 
ending source of recreation. May be played solitaire, 


or b oppenente. Send 15 cents in stamps to the 
BOSTON AME COMPANY, 913 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 





























GRACEFUL LINES, lightness, strength, 
expert construction, high- grade materials— 
these are characteristics of the famous 


Barney & Berry Skates 


"THEY are made for men, women and chil- 
dren —all sizes and many styles. Your 
dealer has them or will get them for you. 


Let us send you a complete catalogue 

of ice skates, also Hockey Rules and 

instructions for building an ice rink. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
Roller Skate catalogue mailed to those interested. 




















Two hemispheres praise the Hamilton. 
Three. ¢: tions have given it oe Sy 
awards. But its use by 40,000 fa: 
more convincing testimonial at The wy bw 
ilton piano factory is one of the most elab- 
orately equipped, bing = | known and highly 
experienced fac tories in the country. This 
explains its finished beauty of exterior and 
persistent perfection of tone. Its reasonable 
price is another partial cause of its po ular- 
ity. A good piano pays best ~eanecielie 
Piano cost. Are you interested in 
owning a piano? If you gre. wae for catalog4. Js 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4 5. Sa? 
72h 


Find the letter 
of YOUR line. 























PAGE 
Railroad Agents 11-13-26 
Railroad Companies 6-10-26 
Reporters 16 
Restaurants 13 
Rest of the Pencil Users 1-32 


No matter what you do, there’s 
a right Lead Pencil for your work. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide describes it by 
name and number so you can get it 
anywhere. The Guideisalphabetically 
indexed by vocations. Find your page 
and your peneil is before you. The 
book is free. 


B your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dert. A D Josern Dixon Crucisce Co., Jersey Crrv, W. J. 

















‘Say, this 
is great!”’ 





Tyustiee ; 





p—‘“ HUSTLER.” —— 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. You save all the coal from the ashes 
and it’s clean. Pays for itself the first 
season and it’s past for years. Notice the 
name—" HUSTL ” If your dealer hasn’t 
it send your jena and his and ask for 
Catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 











. ae and Sleep.—It is no new principle | 
} that Doctor Feré of the Bicétre Hospital | 
|in Paris has made known in a recent article on 


| At your dealer's 


‘*Work and Repose, ’’ but it is not the less worth | 


| repeating. He has made many special experi- 


|ments, and announces as their general result | 


|that the supposed power of various alcoholic | 


{and other stimulants to increase physical and 
|mental energy, and postpone fatigue, or avoid 
the effects of fatigue, is illusory. There is only 
one form of effective, recreative repose—sleep ; 
and sleep, in order to exercise its proper power, 
| must be natural. The sleep produced by nar- 
| cotics is ‘‘a toxic somnolence having the appear- 
| ance only of real reparative sleep.’’ But sleep 
| itself is a mystery concerning whose nature we 
possess merely a ‘‘hypothetical knowledge. ’’ 


pm of Coral Atolls.— According to the 
investigations of Monsieur Seurat among 
the Pacific islands, there is a slow elevation going 
on there, which, by lifting the reefs gradually 
above the waves, preserves them from erosion 
at the top, and enables vegetation and certain 
animal forms of a terrestrial character to exist 
there. This is quite in opposition to Darwin’s 
idea that the atolls were formed by the gradual 
submergence of small islands, that the coral- 
insects built up encircling reefs as the islands 
sank. Monsieur Seurat shows that the elevation 
| of the islands is a general phenomenon, but 
| variable in amount, some islands, like Aukena 
in the Gambier archipelago, rising rapidly, 
and others very slowly. Both the flora and the 
fauna of these islands are confined to very few 
species, although seen from a distance some of 
them appear very rich in vegetation. 
& 


™ March of the Insects.—The struggle 
against the insect enemies of cultivated 
plants seems interminable, and the continual 
expansion of the means of intercommunication 
between different 
countries is taken ad- 
vantage of by these 
minute and insidious 
foes to extend the field 
for themselves. Thus 
the fact has just been 
communicated to the 
Paris Academy of 
Sciences that a kind 
of fly, Ceratitis capitata, has recently made 
its appearance in great numbers in the environs 
of the French capital, where it threatens great 
damage to apricots and peaches. With a view 
to combating it successfully, French entomolo- 
gists are called to arms, and the study of the 
biology of this fly amid its new environment 
in France is already under way. 
Cs 
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merican Lamps Superior.—Sir William 
Preece made some statements recently before 
the British Association which are calculated to 





disturb the equanimity of English manufacturers 
of electric lamps, especially since he based them 
upon tests made at the instance of the Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. He showed, among 
other things, that the British-made lamp falls 
short of the American-made lamp in efficiency, | 
in life, and in accuracy of rating. Many English 
lamps nominally of 16 candle-power, purchased 
in open market, showed an average of only 
13.2 candle- power as against 16.2 for the 
American lamps. They also showed a much 
smaller efficiency, and their useful life was 
only one-fifth that of the American article. 
This difference, as the Engineer remarks, is 
so enormous that the Dritish makers will have 
to bestir themselves. 





re Skin and Oil.—The demand for | 
alligator skins has for a long time past been | 
so great that the manufacture of imitations has | 
attained a point where even experts may be 
deceived. At least, such is said to be the case | 
in Europe, where ‘‘alligator’’ skins that grew | 
| on the backs of sheep are passed for the genuine 
article. In order to increase the supply of the | 
real skins, the possibility has been considered 
of raising alligators in some of the French de- 
| pendencies. Alligator oil, or grease, is also in 
| great demand, being employed largely in the 
| manufacture of chamois leather. 

& 


witzerland’'s ‘White Coal.’’—This term 
—in French houille blanche—refers, as 

| most readers already no doubt know, not toa 
| mineral dug from the earth like ordinary coal, 
| but to the gleaming glaciers and foaming torrents 
|of the mountains, which supply energy by the 
descent of their waters under the force of gravi- 
| tation as effectively as coal supplies it by under- 
going the process of burning. From coal steam 
is derived ; from waterfalls electric power. At 
present Switzerland derives 300,000 horse-power 
from its streams; but this is only a fraction of 
the power available, and the federal government 
is about to refer to a formal vote of the Swiss 
people the question of how best to utilize this 
store of power, whose symbol glitters on the 
| show-crowned peaks—whether through exploita- 
| tion by the state, or through private enterprise. 
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offered by the and Societies; also Society 
“6 ” Emblems and Jewels in Ster 
IRISH MAIL ling Silver and Gold. Send 
Insist on the “Irish Mail for free catalogue of brand-new —— 
Patented. The name is on the seat C. K. GROUSE & C¢ 
Write to-day ane nd & is guaranteed by the Dept. ae 38G, Rocheste 4 *'N. ¥. 
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Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 52 Irish Mail he. Anderson, Indiana. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine 











IMIcGINTY WATCH 


= Greatest fun maker out. Looks like a 
regular watch. Plated hunting 
case with chain. When asked 
the time you can paralyze your 
friends by pressing the clasp 
and ‘‘Up jumps McGinty 
from the bottom of the 
sea,’ ‘right in their face 
Everybody has to laugh 

Sample 10c, 3 for 2c 






“EVERY WHERE.” 


You have all heard of WILL 
CARLETON, the famous 0et and 
Setter. author of | “Fs a 

City wa et c His 
magazine, “ EV “En Y W HERE. i 
contains his latest poems, sketch 
and stories. Best of additional lit- 
erature. 50 Cents a Year 
Special Offer.—3 M nths for te. vy 
you mention The Youth’s Companion. 





Balan, | 


12 for The, ve 











Every Where Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


















OINTS THAT INTERE ST 





; it is said, was due to the 
work as speeial counsel for 


cs rgétion matters. 
. The Mere Money Value of an 
Education 


The average educated man earns $1,000) 

He works forty years, making| 
of $40,000 in a lifetime The} 
}average day laborer gets $1 50 per day, 
300 days in the year or $450 per year 
He earns $18,000 in a lifetime. The 
difference between $40,000 and $18,000 
is $22,000 This is the minimum value ol 


—_—__—— 
an education in mere dollars and cents 


Better j| The increased self respect you gain — 
s be measured in money 
Future 


@ No man will purposely choose a poorly paid, under position to one where he can earn a 
good living salary and command respect and authority. The reason that so many continue 
to toil away day after day at poorly paid, disagreeable work is because they haven't enough 
education to do more important work. There was a time when it meant a great sacrifice to 
secure an education, when the man who had had no chance to get an education in his youth 
was handicapped for the rest of his life. 

@ The American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., has changed all this. 
Any ambitious man, no matter how little schooling he has had, can start now and fe himself for 
any position that he is ambitious to fill. Time, cost and location are no barriers. The American 
School allows you to suit your studies to your convenience; and you pay for your instruction 
according to your circumstances. Tuition from $12.00 up, and may be: paid at the rate of 
$3.00 per month. 


1. 









Better 
Work 


Better 
Hours 


Better 


















Points of Superiority 
Bound Instruction Books. about 50 in a course), furnished you as you progress, 


The Books (averagin: 
=F in cloth—not paper pamphlets. In addition, if you 


are substantially boun 
enroll now in one of our full courses you get 





stage paid 
UNITED SPECIALTY CO., 94 Dearborn 8t., | 8... Days. 57, ) Cateage. 





e "Reference Library of Modern gi- 
sueien Practice" in 12 volumes, 6,000 
pages, without extra charge. 


Please write to us immediately, and specify which of 
the following courses you are interested in. [If you will 
mention the Kisvenier 29th Youth's Companion you will 
receive FREE our 200- ge handbook, giving the names 
of graduates i in your neighbor borhood who have bettered their 
positions through our instruction. 

..«. Mechanical Drawing ... Structural Drafting 
...Architectural .Locomotive Engineering 


The American 
School has more 
teachers for the number of students and a larger 
proportion of ontene th than any other corre- 
spondence sc are points that 


Personal Instruction. 





determine the = an of the instruction. ..+. Electrical Engineering ‘Civil Engineering 
one a aoeg a ao ——— Engineering 
No Agents. Te money you pay us is not +. Lelephone Practice .. Architecture 
3 merase to maintain an expensive ae Som nd s+ Textiles 
° .»-Sheet Metal Pat. Draft'g College Preparatory 


organization of high- priced agents, but is used 


to give you better instruction at a lower cost. ...Heating, Ventilation Sourse [fitting for en- 
and Plumbing _ ’ trance to engineering 
You are not annoyed at ..-Stationary Engineering schoo 


No Annoyance. 
ee home or at your place of 
business by repeated calls from agents. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
3321 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Larkin Holiday Gifts 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 








b ¢ = can easily earn for yourself, or for some friend or relative, a Larkin 
Premium that would cost you $10.00 at a store. There are over 1200 

Premiums to choose from. You have only to sell $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. 

You will be surprised to see how quickly you can secure orders amount- 
ing to $10.00, among your friends a neighbors. Then the Premium is 
yours. It is your reward for selling our goods. Larkin Products are so 
good,—so pure, that ple will be glad to buy them regularly, and you 
can earn many other Premiums. Hundreds of boys and girls own several. 


WE HELP YOU 





Music Cabinet 
No. 15. 








4 
The 25 lists of Larkin Products that we send you to distribute among customers, o* “* 
make it easy to secure ro) or 
orders. ’ eh i" 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
y. Its sub- 


famil t 
in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


weekly paper for all the 
scription price is $1.75 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 


cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








CLIMATE AND CONSUMPTION. 


NLY a few years ago one suffer- 
ing from consumption was 
thought to be incurably ill, 
and doomed to a death which, 
although perhaps slow, was 
inevitable. Modern scientific 
knowledge has changed all 
that. It is now known that 

tuberculosis taken in time is quite amenable to 

treatment, and indeed often gets well of itself 
without any special effort on the part of patient 
or physician. 

The modern treatment is mainly climatic, that 
is to say, a removal, if possible, to some part 
of the world where the climatic conditions are 
such that the patient can pass most of his time in 
the open air. But if this were all that is needed 
the question would be a much more simple one 
than it really is. It is indeed the main, but not 
the only thing. 

It is desirable also that the place of residence 
of the consumptive shall be dry, sunny, and free 
from high winds and dust. Whether it shall be in 
the mountains or near sea-level, in the so-called 
temperate zone or in the tropics, is a matter to 
be determined by circumstances. Some persons 
prefer warm air to cold; others suffer from heat 
and feel well only in cold weather. Naturally the 
patient’s inclinations are to be consulted in such 
a case, for it would be cruel and disastrous to 
send a lover of the tropics to winter in Minnesota, 
and equally cruel to compel a snowbird to live in 
the West Indies. 

A climate that will be beneficial in one stage of 
the disease may,be harmful in another. Elevated 
regions, for example, are suitable as a rule only 
for cases of consumption in the early stages, and 
may aggravate the condition at a later stage, when 
the patient has had one or moré hemorrhages. At 
a very advanced stage no climate, however ideal, 
will compensate for the fatigue and dangers of a 
long journey, and home is the only place. 

But after all that can be said for the climatic 
treatment of consumption, the main thing is the 
open air, and that one can get without the trouble 
and expense of travel by simply keeping windows 
open day and night. It is harder to follow out the 
open-air treatment in a large city than it is in 
Colorado or southern California or Jamaica, but it 
can be done, and no one need forego its benefits 
while there are windows in walls, or while there 
is space in which to pitch a tent. 
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NATIVE PONIES. 


he electric car and the automobile combined 

have failed t6 ruin the pony market. Ponies 
are still imported from abroad, bred in various 
parts of this country, and caught half-wild in 
remote regions, more especially, says a writer in 
the New York Press, upon the islands of the South 
Atlantic coast. 

Every island along the Atlantic coast with a 
race of half-wild ponies has a tradition to account 
for their presence. The ponies from Sable Island, 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, are confidently 
asserted by Canadians to be descendants of 
hardy small horses placed on the islands to 
serve as food for shipwrecked mariners. Almost 
no other large animal could endure the winter of 
that climate, but the ponies have survived and 
flourished. 

The Sable Island ponies are larger than the 
Shetlands, and some of them are of great beauty 
and strength. They often live to old age, and 
retain their activity and spirit. 

Of native American ponies, some of the most 
interesting are those of the South Atlantic coast 
islands. The annual auction of Chincoteague 
ponies takes place on the Virginia island of that 
name about the middle of August. Chincoteague 
accounts for its race of ponies by the more or less 
hypothetical shipwreck of a horse-laden vessel 
from Europe some time in the eighteenth century. 

It is well known that several generations of 
Maryland and Virginia children have had the 
Chincoteague ponies for playmates, and in all 
probability the ponies have inhabited the island 
for at least a century. They are bigger than the 
Shetlands, often better-looking, almost always 
strong, and sometimes very swift. In fact, the 
Chincoteague pony makes a very fair draft-horse 
for light loads and good roads. He is incidentally 
an excellent swimmer, and when pasturage is 
scarce sometimes swims narrow passages of salt 
water to fresh meadows. ° 

Currituck Sound has a race of ponies much like 
those of Chincoteague. They are not literally 


wild horses, since they have owners, and the colts | 


| are branded. The natives of the region use them 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and the largest 
| of the breed very well serve the needs of their 
| owners. 

| Like the Chincoteague ponies, they are easily 
kept, and furnish excellent and cheap horses for 
the poor farmers of the coast. The Chincoteague 
can be bought at auction upon the island for forty 
or fifty dollars, and the Curritucks are cheaper. 

Those who cannot afford to buy and keep ponies 
for their children will find the Texas burro a cheap 
and useful substitute. A burro may be bought in 
Texas for twenty dollars or less, and brought 
North for six or eight. 

He is tough, not ill-natured, easily kept, long- 
lived, and really capable of some speed. There is 
nothing that affords children in the country or 
suburbs more fun than one of these little beasts. 

One thing is necessary, and that is to clip his 
long coat after he arrives, lest he harbor parasites 
that will keep him thn and damp his spirits. 
After that the burro is likely to give his owner 
little trouble or expense. On soft roads the burro 
does not even require shoes. 
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THE KING AND THE BOY. 


ing Edward, who has recently been at Marien- 

bad, taking the cure, was one day having tea 
in the Café Bellevue Gardens with a party of 
friends. A small boy, with bare brown legs and a 
head covered with curls, was playing about in 
charge of his nurse. He was attracted by the 
king’s smile, which comes readily for children, 
and drew near the royal table. 


His majesty smilingly offered him a piece of 
cake, whereupon, becoming suddenly shy, the little 
boy took to his heels and scampered away. 

The king laughed softly. But as he knows a 
good deal about child nature, he placed the plate 
with the cake on it invitingly near the edge of the 
table, and presently “Curly Head” came haltingly 
back. His majesty — extended the plate. 
This time the boy took it. 

“Thank you!” said he. 

The king bowed with the utmost gravity. 

Then, resting the plate on the king’s knees, the 
boy ate the cake with appetite, even stooping 
pomee geeo nA to pick up and eat a rather large 
erumb which had fallen at his majesty’s feet. 

When the last crumb had oe, he placed 
the plate on the table. “Thank you!” he said 
again. 

“Most welcome,” returned the king, holding out 
his hand. 

The boy took it, quite unconscious that he was 
shaking hands with England’s sovereign, and ran 
off to his embarrassed and horrified nurse without 
a backward glance. But when the king was leav- 
ing the gardens the boy spied him, and remembered 
that he had broken bread with him. With all his 
— might he chased his majesty’s retreating 

gure. : 

“Good-by!” he panted. “The cake was fine.” 

His majesty’s hand rested for an instant on the 
eurly head. 

“Good-by!” he said. And those who witnessed 
the little scene say that it was a father’s and not 
a king’s smile that accompanied the words. 
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RUDE TO HER. 


hey were on their honeymoon. He had bought 

a catboat, says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, and had taken her out to show her 
low well he could handle it. He had put her to 
tend the sheet. A puff of wind came. 


“Let go that sheet!” he shouted, in no uncertain 
tones. 

There was no response. 

“Let go that sheet, quick!” he repeated. 

Still there was no movement. A few minutes 
later, when both were clinging to the bottom of 
the overturned boat, he said: 

“Why didn’t you let go that sheet when I told 
you to, dear?” 

“I would have,” sobbed the bride, “if you had 
not been so rough about it! You ought to speak 
more kindly to your wife.” 
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A HOST IN HIMSELF. 


= Washington, Georgia, the first town in America 
named for the Father of his Country, lived 
Gen. Robert Toombs, one of the brilliant lights 
of hospitality in a country where social instinct is 
second nature. 

A committee once waited on General Toombs 
to consult him about erecting a hotel in the town, 
says the author of “Dixie After the War.” 

_*We have no need of one,” said General Toombs, 
simply. “When respectable people come here 
they can stay at my house. If they are not re- 
spectable, we do not want them at all.” 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


H° was an impecunious, seedy, out-at-the-elbows 
person, and the doctor, when he prescribed 
for him, knew better than to expect a fee. 


“For the inflamed eyes,” said the benevolent 
physician, “dissolve as much boracic acid as you 
can put on a ten-cent piece in half a glass of 
water.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” murmured the patient, 
turning away. A moment later, however, the 
office door was opened and the patient sidled in. 

“Say, doc,” said he, with an ingratiating smile, 


“where do I get the ten-cent piece ?” 
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NO OTHER THIEVES IN TOWN? 


bi town council of a small German community 
met to inspect a new site for a cemetery, says 
Lustige Blaetter. They assembled at a chapel, 
and as it was a warm day, some one suggested they 
leave their coats there. 

“Some one can ~ behind and watch them,” 
onggemet Herr Botteles. 

“What for?” demanded Herr Ehrlich. “If we 
are all going out together, what need is there for 
any one to watch the clothes?” 
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THEIR OWN WAY. 


“ome women,” said Uncle Eben, according to 
a writer in the Washington Star, “not only 
wants deir own way, but dey wants de privilege 


of blamin’ deir husbands. foh lettin’ ’em have it if 
it don’ turn out right.” 





CUTICURA OINTMENT, 

The World’s Greatest Skin Cure and 
Purest and Sweetest of 
Emollients. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, ineluding loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often 
sufficient to afford immediate relief in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure. (Adv. 


Pony Sleighs For 
Boys and Girls 











Santa Claus has at last found the present to please 
irls. Our Pony Portland Sleigh 
e most acceptable Christmas gift 
imaginable. It is attractive, up-to-date and reliable in 
every way, and is one of the 
brated Tony Pony Line. If you are, or could be, 
interested in this little sleigh, write us for full partic- 
ulars and our new free catalogue, illustrating forty 
styles of nobby pony rigs. We furnish pony, harness 
and sleigh complete. Address Michigan Busey 
Company, 82 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Wonderful Fur Value 


And just in time for a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
ORDER AT ONCE. 
Weer these toe bo 


$1.00 only 




























No. 61x35. Girl’s Combi- 
nation Set, consisting of large, 
stylish flat collar and the la- 
test new shaped muff. This 
exquisite set is made from the 
finest quality of white Angora 
fur and curly lamb’s wool, 
which is recommended not 
only for its rich, luxurious 
appearance, but also for its 
durable wearing qualities, 
The set is exactly as illus- 
trated. Collar lined through- 
out with heavy white satin, 
and the muff is finished with 
acord. It is suitable fora girl 
up to ten years of age. Noth- 
ing could be more appropri- 
ate, more acceptable for a 
Christmas present than this 
beautiful set, which is shipped 
by us in a neat pasteboard 

x. It is positively the 
greatest value ever offered 
in a child's fur set. White 
only. Price $1.00. 




























1S “Crown”—Geo. P. Bent—Chicago 
"Te sae Mead Oe sites i prtecien ape 


rience, a perfect factory, one standard of 
making and quality as the ideal. It stands for 


| Responsibility. 
H| No piano is more responsible than its maker. It 
i pays to have a reputation and a guarantee be- 
hind the instrument, pays in music and in money. 
An inferior piano costs just enough to keep you 
from purchasing a good one. The temptation 
‘j) to make "seconds" or merely commercial 
pianos finds no encouragement in the man- 
agement of the Crown Piano plant. The 
best of everything in material and skill is 
none too good for the reputation already 
earned. Quality made the name—quality 
shall preserve it. That's why we say you 
need simply to look for the name; we guar- 
antee the rest. 
Write to-day and we will tell you how a 
. a 








chase at home. Elegant cutalog M free. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
A. 
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eye 
VARIETIES 


New York 








Take the choicest beef and the 
finest white suet; select the most 
luscious apples; procure the finest 
Valencia confection raisins and the 
plumpest Grecian currants, each one 
carefully cleansed and seeded; get 
the richest candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel—the purest spices 
ground for the purpose, and you 
have the good things composing 
Heinz Mince Meat—one of the 
Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Now, prepare them in a Kitchen 
where cleanliness has been reduced 
to a science, blend them so skillfully 
that the glorious flavor never varies 
the slightest degree; seal the result 
in sterilized jars, crocks and tins and 
you have solved the secret of the 
— and purity of Heinz Mince 


But can you do it? Hardly, for nowhere 
else can be found the perfect equipment and 
exact methods of the Heinz Model Kitchens. 
Therefore, it pays not only in economy, but in 
results, to buy Heinz Mince Meat. 


Sold by all grocers. 
a copy of ‘‘The Spice of Life.’’ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Let us send 


Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Do you know what comfort there is in a 
PERFECTION Oil Heater? Do you know that 
without any fuss or bother you can quickly warm a 
cold room, a chilly hallway, heat water, and do many other 
things with the PERFECTION Oil Heater that are im- 
practicable with a gas heater, coal or wood stove? 

There may be some particular room that you cannot 
heat with ordinary methods; the furnace heat may not 
reach all the rooms; you cannot carry a stove about. All 
these difficulties are easily overcome with the PERFECTION 
Oil Heater. ; 

Light it, turn the wick up as high as it will go without 
forcing. To extinguish it turn it as low as you can, there 
is no danger. It can be easily carried around from room to 
room. Now in a bedroom, then in a hall, heating a living 
room,—anywhere from basement to attic it imparts warmth 
and coziness as no other oil heater will. The 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 




























gives intense heat and is as easy to operate as a lamp. 
It cannot smoke because the smokeless device prevents 
turning the wick too high. The oil fount and the wick 
carrier are made of brass throughout,—which insures 
durability. The fount is beautifully embossed, holds 
four quarts of oil and burns nine hours. Made in two 
finishes,—nickel and japan. An ornament to any room. 
For general excellence the PERFECTION Oil Heater 
cannot be equalled. Every heater warranted. If you 
cannot get heater or information from your dealer, 
write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 











THE RX @ LAMP can be used in any room and is the safest and best 
lamp for all-round household use. It is equipped with the 

latest improved burner,—gives a bright light at small cost. 

Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every 
lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo lamp from your dealer, write 


to nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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For every boy or girl there’s a 
Merry Christmas in the 


Kodak Box 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera for taking 24% x 3% pictures, a Brownie Developing Box for 
developing the negatives in daylight, Film, Velox paper, Chemicals, Trays, Mounts—Every- 
thing needed for making pictures is included in this complete little outfit. 

And the working of it is so simple that anybody can get good results from the start. 
No dark-room is needed and every step is explained in the illustrated instruction book that 
accompanies every outfit. 

Made by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factory—that tells the story of the quality. 


THE KODAK BOX No. 2, CONTAINING : 








1 No. 2 Brownie Camera, : - : - - $2.00 1 No. 2 Brownie Printing Frame, : . - - $.15 
1 Brownie Developing Box, - - . - - 1.00 1 Doz. 24% x 3% Brownie Velox, - - . > , ae 
1 Roll No. 2 Brownie Film, 6 ex., - : - - .20 2 Eastman M. Q. Developing Tubes, - - - 10 
2 Brownie Developing Powders, - : ° + 05 3 Paper Developing Trays, : . : - . .30 
1 Pkg. Kodak Acid Fixing Powder, - - . . 15 1 Doz. 24% x 3% Duplex Mounts, - . . - .05 
1 Four-oz. Graduate, . : - : - : -10 1 Doz. Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue, : : - .05 
1 Stirring Rod,- . . - : - : - .05 1 Instruction Book, - - . > . . -10 

$4.45 


$ OO Price, Complete $4.2 


At all Kodak Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Write for Booklet of the Kodak Box. Rochester, N. a Ghe Kodak City. 




















